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Council Wars on Recession, 
Plans Bolstering of Unions 


Second Clase Postage Paid at Washington, DB. 6. 


Wipe Out 
Job Bias, | 
Labor Asks 


Bal Harbour, Fla.—The AFL- 
CIO Executive Council declared | 
bere that “certain vital steps are 
pecessary . . . to eliminate dis- 
qimination in employment” 
unions, employers and the gov- 
émment. 


by |} 


The current recession, the! 


Sucivil rights, “serves to spotlight” | 
amine denial of full civil rights. While | 
MemmenNegroes constitute 10 percent of | 


they are 20 percent of the un- 
pyed. (See text, Page 7). 

The labor movement takes 
pride in the great steps forward” 
but “we cannot be and we are 
Bot satisfied. We will not be until 
there is no instance of discrimina-- 
tion and segregation anywhere, 
and that especially includes our 
; @wn ranks,” the council declared. 

| AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 

mi a press conference that all 
members of the council will re- 
ive from Vice Pres. A. Philip 
mandolph a copy of proposals 
mandolph filed to step up the civil 
hts fight and said the proposals 
mill be considered at a future meet- 
me Meany said that Randolph 
Mid not request action at the current 
Meting on his program. 
® the council called upon the 87th 

@hgress to enact at the “earliest 
ible time” a federal Fair Em- 
Syment Practices Act. Even in 

absence of such legislation, it 
M, the federal government as an 
(Continued on Page 6) 


p Cheyenne, Wyo.—Gov. Jack 
Gage (D) has vetoed a la-| 
Beepposed bill which would 
Me sharply reduced unemploy- 
feat compensation benefits and 
tid have made it more difficult 
m= Workers who lose their jobs 
Bee qualify for compensation. 
The bill, pushed through the 
mepablican-controlled legislature 
Hmployer interests, would have 
eeped Wyoming's unemployment 
pensation law of its most pro- 
meemive feature—a flexible max, 
i benefit geared to 55 percent 
Fthe State’s average weekly wage 
Severed employment. 
ing is one of six states 
sets maximum benefits at a 
Mage of wages rather than a 
Bidon., amount, thus automatic- 
BY taising the benefit ceiling as 
MB levels go up. 

Under present law, the basic 


ANY) 


Bis the labor force, the council pointed | § : 


SRS DIAS SLOT TT ARAN 
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council! said in a statement on! @ 
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OMAR BRADLEY, who heads the Eleanor Roosevelt Cancer 
Foundation, was a visitor to the AFL-CIO Executive Council mid- 
winter meeting. Bradley is shown here with federation Pres. George 
Meany and Vice Pres. Walter P. Reuther. (See story, Page 4). 


Senate Due to Act: 


Jobless Benefits Bill 
Approved by House 


By Gene Zack 


Congressional leaders forecast final passage by Mar. 15 of a 
program of temporary unemployment compensation benefits fol- 
lowing House passage, by an overwhelming margin, of the TUC 
bill which the Kennedy Administration has called a key measure 


otes Assessment 
To Back Program 


By Saul Miller 


Bal Harbour, Fla.—The AFL-CIO has coupled its attack on the 
current recession and serious unemployment with programs for 
strengthening and expanding the trade union movement. 

The federation’s Executive Councii concluded its mid-winter 
meeting here with a series of actions designed to bring about “neces- 


“S| sary growth” in a period of an increasing labor force and rapid 
** | automation. 


It backed up a new five-point program on organizing, a con- 
tinuation of its campaign among farm workers, participation 
in free world labor programs and its continuing activities in the 
legislative and political arenas by voting a special assessment 
to raise an additional $2.2 million for federation activities. 

And it sharply re-emphasized its determination to stamp out 


\ | discrimination and segregation everywhere, “especially” in the field 


of job discrimination. 
Continued Efforts Pledged 

The council expressed pride in the progress of the fight against 
| discrimination “especially in the trade union movement” but added, 
| “we cannot be and we are not satisfied. We will not be until there 
_is no instance of discrimination and segregation anywhere and that 
especially includes our own ranks.” The statement also called 
on employers and the government to accelerate the drive on job 
discrimination. (See story, this page). 

The opening sessions of the meeting were dominated by the 
recession and the unemployment crisis, and the 29-member council 
ilaid out a detailed economic program to ease the immediate 
crisis and provide for long-range growth to insure full produc- 
tion and full employment. The council’s program stated clearly 
that it did not believe that the Kennedy Administration's pro- 
gram goes far enough in certain areas. 

Laber Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, former special counsel to the 
AFL-CIO, meeting with th® council after its policy declarations 
oa the Kennedy program, told them that the President's program 
faced a tough fight in Congress and that it had been keyed to a 
realistic assessment of the congressional situation. 

The Administration, he emphasized, is “determined to achieve” 
its goals and is encouraged by the action now taking place on 
Capitol Hill. The council tendered Goldberg a dinner, thanked him 
warmly for his past services and wished him success in his new 
post. (See story, Page 3). 

The closing sessions were devoted to a large number of trade 
union and federation problems as well as to spelling out additional 
policy positions on Latin America, foreign trade, the balance of pay- 
ments, housing, education and health care and other areas of concern 


- 


(Continued on Page 16) 


in its anti-recession program. 


The House approved the bill b 
a 392-30 vote after shouting down 
a mové by Rep. Noah Mason (R- 
Ill.) to send the bill back to the 
Ways & Means Committee. 

Sen. Harry Flood Byrd (D-Va.), 
chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, indicated hearings on 
the House-passed measure would 
be held the week of Mar. 6. 


April ist Target 

Democratic leaders in Congress 
indicated that they expected to have 
the bill on Pres. Kennedy's desk 
by Mar. 16 so that the extended 
benefits could be paid to workers 
beginning Apr. 1—the target date 
set by the Administration. 

As passed by the House, the 
bill would extend jobless benefits 
for a period half again as long 
as the maximum now permitted 
under the laws of each state, with 
a ceiling on combined federal- 
state aid of 39 weeks of compen- 
sation. 

Eligible to receive immediate as- 
sistance will be some 725,000 
workers who have exhausted job- 
less pay rights since June 30, 1960, 
without finding work. The Ad- 
ministration has estimated that the 
temporary measure will also pro- 
vide benefits to another 2.5 million 
workers who will use up regular 
state benefits between now and 
Apr. 1, 1962. 

The measure which reached the 
House floor from the Ways & Means| 
Committee differed drastically from 


the Administration proposal in one | 
major respect: the method of fi- 
nancing the extended benefits. 

Kennedy had urged that the cost 
of the TUC plan be met through 
a permanent increase from $3,000 
to $4,800 in the wage base on 
which employers pay federal un- 
employment taxes. The increase 
in the tax base would have become 
effective Jan. 1, 1962. 


The Ways & Means Commit- 
tee, rejecting this approach, sub- 
(Continued on Page 16) 


to organized labor. 


financial problems. 
the red for the past year. 


(Continued 


These were the major actions on trade union matters: 
@ Adoption of an organizing program calling for commitment 
fof greater resources and providing for a new approach to technical 
jurisdictional claims as a preliminary step to settling jurisdictional 
problems affecting organizing work. (See story, this page). 

@ Approval of a 3-cent per member per month assessment for 
a total of 18 cents, spread over a 6-month to 9-month period, to 
raise $2.2 million. AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany explained to 
reporters that the assessment would take care of the federation’s 
The AFL-CIO, he said, has been running in 


The question of finances, he added, will come before the federa- 
tion’s convention in December and probably result in a higher per _ 
capita payment. The funds raised by the special assessment will 


on Page 3) 


Executive Council Approves Plan 
To Meet Twin Organizing Problems 


Bal Harbour, Fla.—The AFL-CIO Executive Council has mapped a program-to achieve “necessary 
growth” in the trade union movement to meet the “twin problems of an expanding work force 
and the rapid shift in the character of the work force.” 

The council adopted a report of its Subcommittee on Organization calling for a five-point program 
to devote increasing attention and commit greater resources to the problems of organizing the 


unorganized, 

The three-man subcommittee 
headed by AFL-CIO Vice Pres, 
Walter P. Reuther and including 
Vice Presidents L. M. Raftery 
and James A. Suffridge, declared 
that an essential prerequisite to 
“maximum effectiveness” in or- 


resolve jurisdictional disputes 
which . dissipate both resources 
and good will.” 


It offered the following recom- 
mendations “as a preliminary step 
until a more comprehensive, co- 
operative and coordinated organiza- 
tional program can be developed”: 

@ The establishment of a per- 
manent standing Committee on Or- 
ganization to develop programs and 
policies “to assure a more effective 
and adequate effort in meeting the 
challenge of organizing the unor- 
ganized.” 


@ To convene “working meet- 
ings of the General Board periodi- 
cally or at least once a year" to 
discuss common problems and to 
achieve a “broader measure of 
cooperation.” 


@ To instruct the Dept. of Or- 
ganization to work with all affili- 
ates to develop joint cooperative 
and coordinated organizational 


' (Continued on, Page 2) 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1961 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL hears report from John Livingston, director of Dept. of Organization, on 
organizing problems faced by unions in period of automation and changing work force. 


Executive Council Maps Program 
To Meet Organizing Problems 


although, viewed as an organizing 
campaign, the two-year program 


(Continued from Page 1) 
projects, including working out of 
specific targets. 


Organization Aid Specified 

@ To provide through the Dept. 
of Organization organizational as- 
sistance to all affiliates. In cases 
where the department is providing 
aid “to one or more affiliates en- 
gaged in organizational work, it 
shall be the expressed poticy of the 
federation to continue such organi- 
zational assistance and to deny the 
right of any affiliate to block such 
organizational assistance by the ex- 


R-T-W Called 
Key Issue in 


. ° 7 
Indiana in ’62 

Indianapolis —- Repeal of In- 
diana’s ‘so-called “right-to-work” 
law, blocked by the Republican;con- 
trolled lower house of the, legisla- 
ture, will be “the foremost. issue” 
in the 1962 state election campaign, 
State AFL-CIO Pres, Dallas Sells 
has predicted. 

Failure of two attempts to free 
the Senate-passed repeal bill from 
an unfriendly House committee ap- 
parently doomed hope for “right-to- 
work” repeal in the present legisla- 
ture, Sells conceded. He said la- 
bor intends to “throw its full in- 
fluence into next year's election in 
both political parties” in an effort 
to elect legislators pledged to repeal. 


Although a number of Republi- 
cans had earlier expressed a belief 
that GOP identification with 
“right-to-work” forces has been a 
heavy political liability, only a 
handful ef Republican legisla- 
tors broke with the leadership oa 
the showdown votes. 


Four House Republicans joined 
32 Democrats on the losing side 
of a 56-36 vote against substituting 
a “right-to-work” repealer for a 
strike ballot bill reported out by 
the Labor Committee. 

Six GOP members voted for a 
move to take the repeal bill. from 
the Labor Committee and consider 
it in committee of the whole. The 
move lost 56-38. The Feb; 25 issue 
of the AFL-Cl1O News.-erroneously 
reported that the vote. was. atrjanty 
along party lines. 


Richard Bagley Dies, 
Noted as Cameraman 


New York—Richard Bagley, 41, 
freelance motion picture photogra- 
pher in charge of the camera work 
for the AFL-C1l0’s Labor Day film, 
“Land of Promise,” died here re- 


ercise of a paper claim ‘to jurisdic- 
tion or for reasons of a completely 
negative obstructionist attitude, It 
being understood, however, that 
where an affiliate feels it has a 
proper and legitimate equity which 
is being ignored by the Dept. of 
Organization, such affiliate may 
seek redress by appealing to the di- 
rector of organization or by re- 
questing the matter be reviewed by 
the president of the federation for 
decision.” 

@ The decision with respect to 
staff of the Dept. of Organization 
is left to the Executive Council in 
handling the overall question of 
finances. 

In a press conference, AFL- 
ClO Pres. George Meany noted 
thateghe fourth recommendation 
of the subcommittee is a “definite 
policy decision of the Executive 
Council and gives the federation 
the right to look into technical 
jurisdiction claims that have at 
times prevented organizing activi- 
ties.” He said the policy adopt- 
ed “will enabie us to get organi- 
zations to agree and join up in 
organizing efforts.” 

The subcommittee’s report 
stressed that a smaller percentage 
of the total work force is organized 
today than was the case at the time 
of the merger of the AFL and CIO 
in December 1955. It pointed out 
also that the character of the work 
force has changed dramatically, 
with white collar workers account- 
ing for 41 percent of the work 
force in 1959 to the blue collar 
groups’ 37 percent. The report 
said this change will be accelerated 
as automation and new technology 
are applied eves more broadly and 
added: 

“The American labor movement 
can continue to ignore these basic 
facts only at great peril and loss of 
influence not only at the bargaining 
table, but more importantly, in the 
broad areas in our national life 
where economic and social prob- 
lems must be solved and commu- 
nity and nstonal responsibilities 
must be met.” 5 

_ Meany sat, in reply to a 

query, that to maintain the ratio 

of trade union members to the 


growing size of the labor force, 
an estimated 400,000 new mem- 
bers mast be added by unions 
each year. 


council had approved . continuing 
the Agricultural Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee campaign to organ- 
in the 


cently afters @ long: illness. 


Meany told reporters that the 


Bay | AFL-CIO Adopts Policy Statement: 


‘World Trade with 
Safeguards Backed 


: 


bs | 


has not been very successful. It is 
not easy to organize itinerant farm 
families and a temporary work 
force, Meany added. 


In the area of helping the ag- 
ricultural workers raise wages 
and improve conditions, he said, 
the campaign has been “a tre- 
mendous success,” with over $12 
million added to wages for agri- 
cultural workers in the Stockton 
area last year. 


Despite the fact that the cam- 
paign did not prove to be an or- 
ganizing success, Meany said, the 
federation will continue to operate 
in the farm labor area because there 
is a “real social problem involved” 
and the treatment of farm workers 
is a “disgrace.” 

The council made an appropria- 
tion of $200,000 for the program 
after its finance committee reported 
later in the meeting. Up to that 
time, the federation had appropri- 
ated more than $340,000 for its 
AWOC activities. 

During that period about 9,500 
farm workers have paid dues to the 
organization at one time or another. 

Discussing the current strike in 
El Centro, Calif., Meany said the 
AFL-CIO will defend itself against 
various legal actions and grower 
campaigns aimed at organizing ef- 
forts. The federation also will try 
to get action from the government 
to eliminate the use and abuse of 
Mexican nationals who are exploit- 
ed every year by American farmers 
and growers, he said, and the sub- 
ject was discussed with Sec. of 
Labor Arthur J. Goldberg during 


‘that “the U.S. cannot afford to‘ 


Bal Harbour, Fla.—The 1960s 


call for improved and expanded 


trade relations with the free world while assuring “practical, up-to- 


| date, flexible safeguards” for certain U.S. workers and industries 
|| against injury from import competition, the AFL-CIO declared. 


The federation’s Executive Council, meeting here, warned also 


misconceive its role as that of an 
isolated, benevolent but fearful Un- 
cle Sam” in dealing with the bal- 
ance of trade problem and urged 
a series of measures to prevent an 
outflow of dollars and goods as well 
as to encourage the inflow of dol- 
lars. 

The council supported its state- 
ments on trade and the balance of 
payments with a 150-page docu- 
mented report prepared by the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Research. 

The trade statement declared 
that the “labor movement will 
continue to follow the trade un- 
jon tradition of supporting the 
national interest in international 
trade policy as it has in other 
US. policies,” but it warned that 
while supporting a liberal trade 
policy “we insist that gradual 
reduction of trade barriers must 
not entail a callous disregard for 
American workers displaced by 
imports.” 

The statement laid out a seven- 
point policy program calling for: 

@ Retention of the “peril point” 
provisions of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act which prevent reduction of 
tariffs to a point causing serious 
injury to domestic industries. 

@ Keeping the present escape 
clause provisions but applying them 
only to a whole industry and on a 
flexible basis. 


@ Strengthening of the ma- 
chinery established through the 
General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade to prevent sudden 
large-scale influxes of imports 
from low-wage countries. 

@ Adoption of the proposed 
Trade Adjustment Act to provide 
help for workers, industries and 
communities adversely affected by 
imports. 

@ Safeguarding absolute historic 
levels of production in significant 
domestic industries so as not to de- 
press output and jobs in specific in- 
dustries below their historic norms. 

@ Development of effective 
techniques to promote intemna- 
tional fair labor standards through 
GATT and the Intl. Labor Organ- 
ization. 

@ Withdrawing special tax de- 
vices which encourage U.S. industry 
to invest in industrialized countries 
and setting up proper incentives for 
investment in under-industrialized 


his visit with the council. 


union movement in Japan and a 
ese textile workers, declared here 


Trade Agreement Goal 
Of Japanese Unionist 


Bal Harbour, Fla.—Minoru Takita, a leader of the free trade 


for “reasonable negotiation” of the “potentially serious problem” of 
the level of Japanese exports to the U.S. of woolen suits. 


countries, plus adoption of laws pro- 


representative of 340,000 Japan- 
that he hoped to create machinery 


a “constructive, objective manner,” 
he said, a precedent will have been 
established “for the solution of 
other similar and inevitable trade 
problems that may develop in the 
future between our two highly in- 
dustrialized economies.” 


Takita said he had talked with 
Clothing Workers Pres. Jacob S. 
Potofsky, Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Pres. Devid Dubinsky and 
William Pollock, president of the 
Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, on the problems of Japanese 
exports, 


If this problem can be solved in® 


Takita is a representative of the 
1.2 million-member Zenro, a Jap- 
anese trade union center, The 
concept of free trade unionism in 
all Asia is a “crucial question,” he 
said, and is a basic reason for the 
closer coopération between the U.S. 
and the Japanese trade union move- 
ments “especially in the realm of 
bilateral trade union exchange.” 

He wazned that trade relations 
should be resolved so that they will 
not be magnified out of their true 
proportion “by those who might 


-—— 
viding for immediate application of 
full U.S. taxes on profits earned by § 


U.S. firms from the sale of prod- 
ucts shipped back to the U.S. from 
their overseas operations. 

The council declared that while 
trade problems have changed in 
scope and direction, “the safety 
measures have not shown enough 
flexibility and practicality to keep 
pace with new demands. ... The 
results have been a slowdown ia 
trade expansion, no real help for 
specific industries and workers 
hurt by imports and mounting 
threats to reverse the entire U.S, 
trade policy.” 

In the balance of payments area, 
the council reiterated its position 
that restoration of U.S. economig 


the balance of payments and the 
gold outflow difficulties.” It called 
also for a better balance of dollar 
inflows and outflows and steps te 
solve the gold difficulties stemming 
from “the U.S. role as world 
banker.” 


Continued Aid Urged 

The outflow of dollars, the coum 
cil said, should be “more tightly 
controlled” until the situation im- 
proves, without resorting to “self. 
defeating measures” interfering 
with trade or cutting off military 
and economic assistance to friends 
and allies. 

The statement called again for 
strengthening of domestic short- 
term interest rates to prevent 
funds from moving overseas in 
search of higher rates, and spelled 
out the technical programs neces 
sary for both the short-term 
problem and the long-range ap- 
proach to the payments situation, 


Labor Hailed 
For Key Role 
In Fund Drives 


The “substantial financial com 
tributions” made by trade unionists 


breaking success” of the 198 
United Fund and Community Chet 
campaigns, AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany has been informed. 


the United Community Campaigns 
of America, wrote Meany that the 
fund drives raised nearly $470 mi 
lion, an increase of $12 miliios 
over the previous year’s total. 


“Without organized labor's ac- 
tive participation and support,” 
Willits wrote, “this achievement 
would have been impossible.” 


which coordinates the fund-raising 
drives in major cities, said that “the 
countless hougs of volunteer ser® 
ice” which trade unionists rénder a 
members of voluntary health and 


“recognized and appreciated.” 
Willits also congratulated Meany 


played in the campaign as vice 
chairman of the 1960 drive. 


munity Service Activities operation, 
Participates in the operations of thé 
volunteer welfare agencies © wil 
117 full-time labor staff representa 


wish to destroy the cherished insti- 
tutions of the free world.” 


chests and funds in 85 cities in 3 
states. 


health is a “basic solution to both } 


played a key role in the “record § 


Oliver G. Willits, chairman of B 


The chairman of the UCCA% 


welfare beard members are alse 3imp 
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RAL ROSS x 


Council Weighs Union Expansion Plan 


Sets Forth Legislative Program, 


Approves Special Assessment 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Meany told reporters that no par- 


ticular retrenchment campaign is 


ned aS an economy move in 


federation headquarters but rather 


a continuation of the no-replace- 
ment policy of the past few years. 
At the time of merger the federation 


had 6i3 employes, he said, com- 


pared to 499 now. 


®@ Continuation of the Agricul- 
tural Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee campaign in the Stockton area 
of California, with an appropria- 
tion cf $200,000. Viewed as an 
organizing campaign, Meany said, 
the campaign to date has not been 
very successful, with only 9,500 
persons as dues-paying union mem- 
bers at one time or another over a 
two-year period. But, he stressed, it 
has been highly successful in terms 


of helping raise wages and improve 
conditions for farm workers, with 


an estimated $12 million added to 


wages for agricultural workers in 
the Stockton area Jast year. 


Despite the fact that the AW- 


abuse of Mexican nationals who 
are exploited every year by farm- 
ers and growers. The federation 
president told reporters that the 
council had discussed this prob- 
lem with Goldberg. 

® Committed as a pledge, on a 
tentative basis subject to completion 
of the reorganization program 
@arted last year, $3.25 million to 
the ICFTU Solidarity Fund over a 
three-year period and completed 
contribution of its previously 
pledged commitment of $220,000. 

Aid to African Unions Voted 
The council also appropriated 
$330,000 for special work among 
the newly emerging trade union 
Movements in the new nations of 
Africa, including a number of edu- 
ational projects. The program will 
carried on within the general 
ork of ICFTU policies, 


awTam 


Air Line Stewards and Steward- 


Bion of the Air Line Pilots As- 


® Refused a separate charter to 
Bs Association, presently a di- 


group of federation affiliates to 
establish a Food and Beverage Dept. 
of the AFL-CIO, including a pro- 
posed constitution and other ma- 
terial. The council, Meany said, 
will consider the application at the 
next meeting after council members 
have had the opportunity to study 
the material. 

@ Approved a recommendation 
of impartial umpire David Cole 
fthat the Stove Mounters Union 
violated the no-raiding provisions 
of the AFL-CIO Constitution in a 
dispute involving the Sheet Metal 
Workers. 


Jewelry Drive Supported 

@ Voted to help the Jewelry 
Workers in an organizing campaign 
with an appropriation of $1,000 a 
month for six months. 

@ Set the next meeting of the 
Executive Council starting June 26 
at Unity Howse, the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers vacation resort in 
the Pocono Mountains of Penn- 
sylvania. 

@ Set up a subcommittee of Vice 
Presidents Joseph A. Beirne, James 
A. Suffridge and L. S. Buckmaster 
to arrange for a series of regional 
‘meetings on unemployment in co- 
operation with other organizations, 
to culminate in a national confer- 
ence. Beirne will serve as chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 

In the legislative and foreign 

affairs area the council: 

@ Called for “renewed efforts on 
the part of all branches of the or- 
ganized labor movement” and of 
“liberal organizations” to secure 
passage of health care for the aged 
under the social security system at 
this session of Congress. (See story, 
Page 16). 

@ Urged improved and ex- 
panded trade relations with the 
free world while assuring “prac- 
tical, up-to-date, flexible safe- 
guards” for certain U. S. workers 
and industries against injury from 
import competition. (See story, 
Page 2). 

@ Endorsed a program calling 
for collective bargaining for fed- 
eral workers and earlier optional 
retirement as well as an increase 
in civil service retirement benefits. 
(See story, this page). 

@ Called for an_ eight-point 
housing program to stimulate new 
housing construction and help re- 
verse the recession and urged the 
President to take executive action 
to assure that all housing built with 
federally-insured funds will be avail- 
able without. discrimination of any 
kind. (See story, Page 5). 

@ Expressed support for the 
President's federal aid to education 
program and welcomed this “as- 
sumption of federal responsibility,” 
terming the proposals important 
first steps in “helping to resolve the 
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quate education for American 
children.” 


The Council urged also meaning- | 
ful implementation of the U.S. 


sure that the funds would be used 
for social purposes to aid all groups 
and strengthen the free trade union 
movement. (See story, Page 4). 

In other actions the council: 

@ Declared that community 
agencies must become more broadly 
representative of the people they 
serve and the people who help 
finance them, especially representa- 
tives of the labor movement, and 
announced that the Murray-Green 
award will go to Puerto Rican Gov. 
Luis Munoz Marin in May 1962. 
(See story, Page 5). 

@ Endorsed the work of the 
Eleanor Roosevelt Cancer Founda- 
tion and urged affiliates to help 
raise $1 million for the research 
and fellowship programs sponsored 
by the foundation. The council 
voted to give the group $50,000. 
(See story, Page 4). 

@ Called on Gov. Terry Sanford 
of North Carolina to commute to 
the time already served the sen- 
tences of eight members of the Tex- 
tiles Workers Union of America 
serving long prison sentences in con- 
nection with the 27-month-old strike 
in Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills 
at Henderson, N. C. 

The council said, “It seems to 
us that the unusual severity of 
their sentences resulted from their 
trade union affiliation, the strike 
activity in which they were en- 
gaged and the inflamed emotions 
engendered by the long strike.” 

@ Extended “the warm greet- 
ings” of AFL-CIO affiliates to the 
Brewery Workers Union, which will 
celebrate its 75th anniversary this 
year, and commended the union 
“for its contributions to the cause 
of organized labor in America and 
to the welfare of the nation during 
its three-quarters of a century of 
progress.” 

@ Endorsed a resolution submit- 
ted by the Iron Workers Union that 
the new bridge to be built between 
the United States and Canada over 
the Niagara River between Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. and Niagara Falls, Ont., 
be named the John H. Lyons Intl. 
Bridge, as a tribute to the general 
president of the Iron Workers 
Union. Lyons was initiated into 
the union in 1916 as a member of 
Local No. 9, the same local that is 
currently involved in constructing 
the bridge. 

“@ Urged the Dept. of Agri- 
culture to make surplus foods 
available to 75 Negro sharecrop- 
pers evicted from their Tennessee 
homes in a dispute allegedly aris- 
ing from their voting claims last 
November and directed the fed- 
eration’s Community Service Ac- 


@ Urged greatly increased fed- 
eral aid to 60,000 Cuban refugees 


f1| crowded into ‘the Miami area and 
t| asked all AFL-CIO affiliates to con- 


| tribute to voluntary agencies. (See 
story, Page 2). 


@ Gave general support to a 
proposed Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Memorial in Washington, D: C. 
Without entering the current con- 
troversy over a proposed design, 


|the council urged affiliates to be 


ready for a fund-raising drive to 
complete the memorial in the not- 
too-distant fusure. 


basic problems faced by the states || 
and communities in providing ade-| 


Latin-American aid program to as- | 


LABOR SEC. ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG addressed the Executive 


as former attorney for unions. 


Council and was given a dinner honoring him for his many services 
Left to right are Pres. Alex Rose 


of the Hatters; AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Joseph D. Keenan, secretary 
of the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; fedezation Vice 
Pres. Richard F. Walsh, president of the Stage Employes; Goldberg. 


Goldberg Sees Victory 


For ‘Realistic’ Program 


Bal Harbour, Fla.—Labor Sec. 


Arthur J. Goldberg declared here 


that the Kennedy program is keyed to “reaching necessary goals on 
a realistic basis” based on “recommendations of the best-informed 


members of Congress.” 


The Administration, he emphasized, is “determined to achieve” 


its goals, indicating that it is aware 
of the AFL-CIO viewpoint that in 
certain areas it does not go far 
enough. 

Goldberg’s comments came in 
a crowded two-day visit here 
that included two press confer- 
ences with reporters covering 
Executive Council sessions, a 
meeting with the council and a 
dinner given by the federation’s 
leaders. 

On his arrival he told newsmen 
that the Administration is in accord 
with the temporary unemployment 
compensation bill reported out by 
the House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee to extend jobless aid to 3 
million workers in the next 12 
months who will have exhausted 
their benefit rights. 

He commented that he is “en- 
couraged” by the movement in 
Congress on the Administration’s 
legislative proposals and reiter- 
ated the “very serious” nature of 
the present unemployment situ- 
ation. 

A few hours later at the council- 
tendered dinner, to which AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany wel- 
comed him with a tribute of “af- 
fection and esteem,” Goldberg 
touched on the problems inherited 
from the previous Administration 
and reaffirmed his conviction that 
because the trade union movement 
has always served the public inter- 
est there can be no conflict of in- 
terest in his present job as Labor 
Secretary because “I am still doing 
the work I’ve done for 25 years.” 

The following morning he ad- 
dressed the council, and Meany 
told reporters that the Secretary 
had indicated there was “going to 
be a fight to enact the Administra- 
tion’s legislative program” bui that 
Goldberg was confident of enact- 
ment, 

Goldberg at another press con- 
ference gave reporters copies of a 
letter of greetings to the council 
from Pres. Kennedy expressing ap- 
preciation for the AFL-CIO’s sup- 
port for the Administration's pro- 
gram. 

The Secretary said he is work- 
ing on measures to improve the 
lot of migrant farm workers and 
is formulating plans also for 
establishing an agency within the 
Dept. of Labor to study problems 
of automation. 


In reply to a query, he indi- 
cated agreement with Meany that 
the public members of the new 


mittee should not become referees 
between opposing viewpoints. 

He said he thought that all 
members of the committee, in- 
cluding labor and management, 
were representative of the public, 
stressing also that the committee 
is not designed to be a “dispute- 


settling committee, but a policy 
committee.” 


He left the council meeting with 
a resolution from the federation 
thanking him for his past services 
as special counsel and expressing 
“warmest wishes for success and 
satisfying accomplishment in his 
present post of service to the Presi- 
dent and the American people.” 

The Secretary then went on to 
receive the Herbert H. Lehman 
medal of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary for his efforts to bring 
high ethical standards to American 
life. ’ 


Labor Backs 
Bills to Benefit 
U.S. Employes 


Bal Harbour, Fla.—The AFL- 
ClO Executive Council has voted 
endorsement of legislation to ben- 
efit both active and retired federal 
employes. 

The council pledged labor's sup- 
port to a four-point program of 
the AFL-CIO Government Em- 
ployes Council calling for: 

@ Union recognition legislation 
to provide for collective bargaining 
procedures in the civil service, The 
statement declared that “consul- 
tation with representatives of em- 
ploye unions, on matters affecting 
the welfare of their members 
through the collective bargaining 
process, would help to solve prob- 
lems which, by their continued ex- 
istence, destroy morale.” 

@ Passage of a bill providing 
financial protection for federal 
employes involved in accidents 
while operating government-owned 
vehicles, 

@ Optional retirement for fed- 
eral employes after 30 years of 
service, regardless of age, without 
reduction in annuity. 

@ Increased annuities for re- 
tired government employes, with 
the highest percentage of increase 


Labor-Management Advisory Com-! the 


going to those presently receiving 
smallest pensions. ; 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL actions were given to reporters covering the mid-winter meeting in Bal 
Harbour, Fla., at press conferences conducted by Pres. George Meany, shown right at head of table. 


| 


U. S. Urged to Take ‘More Steps’ 
To Assist Refugees Fleeing Cuba 


Bal Harbour, Fla.—Organized labor has called for a major step-up in‘federal aid to thousands of 
Cuban families fleeing the pro-Communist government of Dictator Fidel Castro. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council, holding its mid-winter meeting here, pointed out that there are 
already 60,000 Cuban nationals in the Miami area, and added that the U.S. must prepare to care 
for an influx of “more than twice the number” of refugees involved in the 1956-57 Hugarian refugee 


relief program, ¢ 


The council adopted a state- 
ment commending the Kennedy 
Administration for its “immedi- 
ate action to aid the Coban 
refugees,” but said that “more 
steps must be taken” to meet the 
growing need. It called for: 

@ Providing out-patient medical 
care in addition to the in-patient 
hospital care currently being pro- 
vided refugee families. 

@ Formulating a program to 
provide for the distribution of sur- 
plus foods through cooperating vol- 
untary agencies, in view of the fact 
that there is “no adequate public 


assistance or welfare assistance ma- 


Labor Seeks $1 Million 


For Cancer 


Bal Harbour, Fla.—The AFL-CIO has endorsed the work of 
the Eleanor Roosevelt Cancer Foundation and urged its affiliates 
to help raise $1 million for the research and iellowships programs 


sponsored by the foundation. 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council started the labor support for 


chinery” available in the Miami 
area. 

@ Developing a program for re- 
leasing federal funds to voluntary 
agencies “to enable them to con- 
tinue the great work they are doing 
for the Cuban refugees.” 


At the same time the council 
called on all affiliates to con- 
tribute money to the voluntary 
agencies to help meet “a des- 
perate need for additional funds.” 
Contributions should be sent to 
AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler for distribution to the 
agencies currently engaged in the 
refugee operation. 

In calling for an intensification 


Foundation 


the drive with a contribution of® 


$50,000. The support for the 
foundation was announced at a 


Omar N. Bradley, chairman of the 
foundation’s board of trustees. 
Bradley expressed his “deepest ap- 
preciation” for the “generous 


He said the labor support will 
help build new cancer research fa- 
cilities at hospitals and medical 
schools and help sponsor fellow- 
ships for cancer research and train- 


and that the organization has a 
working agreement with the Ameri- 


March 27 Set 
For Start of 
Safety Class 


Bal Harbour, Fla.—Establish- 
ment of a National Training Insti- 
tute to safety training 
among all affiliates of the AFL-CIO 


si geen marcel pam will 
be given by the Labor Dept. and by 
the AFL-CIO Standing Commit- 
tee on Safety and Occupational 
Health. : 

The Executive Council also heard 
a report of the standing committee 
calling for federal matching grants 
to state labor departments having 


ef federal efforts, the Executive 
Council noted that at the present 
time the Agriculture Dept. has 
made surplus food available to the 
refugees, but that no machinery ex- 
ists for its distribution. Channel- 
ing of surplus foods through v 
tary agencies could be work 
jointly by the . Agriculture Dept. 
and the Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion & Welfare, it said. 

U.S. Aid Insufficient 
At the present time, the state- 
ment said, the federal government 
provides approximately $85 in cash 
per month for each refugee family 
qualifying for assistance. “This 
amount is absolutely insufficient for 
the needs of a refugee family,” the 
council declared. 
The call for further action to 
meet what the council said was 
“clearly a national problem” came 
after the AFL-CIO leaders received 
a detailed report on the aid pro- 
gram set up by AFL-CIO Com- 
munity Service Activities. 

Acting under a directive is- 


*|and human rights “are being be- 
Out | trayed by the Castro clique.” 


Danger to Latin-America: 


being “openly and boastfully used 
Executive Council declared here. 


subversion and ultimate control of all Latin America,” the AFL-Cig 


The present situation in Cubs, the council added, represents dul 


Cuba Described as 


Subversion Center 


Bal Harbour, Fla.—Cuba has become a Soviet satellite and 9§ 


as a staging area for the interna 


threat to the unity and stability of 
the inter-American system and its 
astiintions * 


Commending the policy declara- 
tions and actions of the Kennedy 
Administration in this area and 
welcoming the return of the “good 
neighbor policy,” the council spe- 
cifically hailed the U.S. pledge to 
work with the Organization of 
American States for the end of 
tyranny, whether of the left or 
right, and urged the U.S. to take 
the lead at the upcoming OAS con- 
ference in May at Quito, Ecuador. 


Cuba ‘Most Serious’ 


The council backed the measures 
taken so far by OAS against the 
“Trujillo tyranny” in the Dominican 
Republic and repeated its condem- 
nation of the dictatorships in Para- 
guay and Haiti. But the most se- 
rious situation, it said, isin Cuba, 
where the ideals of social justice, 
economic progress, civil liberties 
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sphere to work under 
vision of the OAS. The commit- 
tee was formed to combat Nazi 
and Fascist agents during the 
war. 


To the workers inside and out- 
side Cuba who are fighting for 
“national liberation,” the council 
pledged its support of the admin- 
istrative committee of the Inter- 
American Organization of Workers 
(ORIT), which at its recent meet- 


“gravest danger and most serious®— 


wouldenot recognize the executing 
committee of the Cuban Confed 
eration of Workers (CTC) in exk® 
as the representative of Cuban trad 
unionism. The counsel denounced 
the Castro dictatorship and pledged 
its resources to promote unity 
Cuban workers struggling againg 
Castro. 


Backs Kennedy Request 
The Executive Council noted aly 
the failure of the last Congress 
grant the U.S. President the pow, 
to exclude the Dominican Repub 
lic from the re-allocation of the og 
from the Cuban sugar quota ani 
commended and supported Pre 
Kennedy's request to Congress & 
ona, Be cue US Clee Ge 
now allocated to the Domin 
Republic. 

In ‘its statement on Latin Am 
can aid, the council called on Ce 
gress to appropriate the nece: 
funds for the implementation 
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participating in the program ¢ 

tain pledges that the setae 
the loans “pay at least the 
hours and conditions of empl§ 
ment that prevail in the counti 
in which the funds are expended 


ing in Mexico City declared it 
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safety bureaus and safety programe. 
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in Addition to Fund-Raising: 
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‘Union Voice Asked | 
Agencies \® 


Bal Harbour, Fla.—Public and voluntary community agencies in| 


In Social 


the health and welfare field must 


The council acted in adopting 


become more broadly representa-| 7% 


a report of the federation’s Com- 


called for the inclusion of trade [© 
gaionists “in the formulation: of 
agency policies and in the develop- 
ment of agency programs—in ad- 
dition to fund-raising.” 


The committee's report, presented 
by CSC Chairman Joseph A. 
Beirne, an AFL-CIO vice president 
and Executive Council member, 
urged all AFL-CIO affiliates, offi- 
cers and members to learn more 
about community agencies, to at- 
"i tend board meetings, articulate the 

5 geeds of the community, develop 
board membership training classes 
and to make available the most 
qualified people to serve on agency 
boards. 


‘Debt-Pooling’ Rapped 
The CSC report also assailed the 
mushrooming growth of so-called 
“debt assessment” or “debt-pooling” 
businesses which purport to help 
families overburdened with debts. 
This type of arrangement, the state- 
ment said, has often proved to be 
“an abusive scheme whereby the 
debtor has been deceived and over- 


School Bill Is 
Welcomed as 
Big First Step 


Bal Harbour, Fla.—Pres. John 
F. Kennedy’s $2.3 billion federal 
aid-to-education proposal has been 
hailed by the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council as “an important first step” 
toward meeting the nation’s school 
crisis. 

Ina statement adopted at its mid- 
Winter session here the council 
praised Kennedy for providing the 
“executive leadership” needed to 
imsure adequate education and 
pledged that organized labor would 
“ght hard for legislation to fill 
(the) education gap.” ; 

Optional Use of Funds 

The Administration proposals 
we Were contained in a bill introduced 
in the Senate by Sen. Wayne Morse 
(D-Ore.) and in the House by Rep. 
Frank Thompson, Jr. (D-N.J.). 

The three-year program would 
Provide up to $15 a year for every 
Public school student, distributed 
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program to all qualified 
in Gar hres Oat he ches 
“would be stronger” if scholarships 
Were given without a “needs” tesi. 


munity Services Committee which® 


charged and kis funds subject to 
misappropriation.” 

~ The debt adjuster “has fre- 
quently imposed a heavy eco- 
nomic burden on the already 
overloaded debtor by charging 
fees of 25 percent or more,” the 


available through the consumer 
counseling program operated jointly 
by Community Service Activities 
and the AFL-CIO Union Label & 
Service Trades Dept., and similar 
guidance is offered by such agencies 
as the Family Service Association 
and the Legal Aid Society. 

The committee report, approved 
by the Executive Council, also: 

@ Approved the presentation of 
the next Murray-Green Award to 
Gov. Luis Munoz Marin of Puerto 
Rico. The award, created in mem- 
ory of the late Philip Murray, 
president of the former CIO, and 
the late William Green, president of 
the former AFL, is awarded an- 
nually for outstanding service in 
the social welfare field. 

The award to the Puerto Rican 
governor will be made in May 
1962, at the closing dinner of 
the annual National Community 
Services Conference, instead of at 
a special award dinner as in the 
past. 

@ Called on all AFL-CIO affili- 
ates to provide full support for the 
$500,000 campaign now underway 
to establish a Boys’ Club in Kansas 
City, Kan., in memory of the late 
Charles J. MacGowan, a vice pres- 
ident and Executive Council mem- 
ber of the AFL-CIO and president 
of the Boilermakers. 


@ Approved the appointments 
of six new members of the National 
Advisory Council to the Community 
Services Committee. They include: 
Miss Martha Allen, executive di- 
‘rector of Camp Fire Girls, Inc.; 
Dean Fred DelliQuadri of the New 
York School of Social Work at 
Columbia University; Lyman §S., 
Ford, executive director of United 
Community Funds and Councils 
of America, Inc.; Msgr. Raymond 
Gallagher, associate director of 
Cleveland Catholic Charities; Dr. 
Berwyn Mattison, executive di- 
rector of the American Public 
Health Association; and Dean 
Charles I. Schottland of the School 
for Advanced Studies in Social Wel- 
fare at Brandeis University. 

@ Endorsed the Association for 
Psychiatric Treatment of Offenders 
and renewed CSA affiliation with 
the National Social Welfare As- 
sembly and the Council on Social 
Work Education. 

@  Pledged continued support of 
the USO on its 20th anniversary. 

In an additional statement, the 
Executiye Council urged general 
support for the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial to be erected 
im Washington. The council said / 
it was not taking any position in 
the tontroversy over the me- 
morial’s design, but urged affili- 
ates to join in the fund-raising 
drive when it is announced so 
that construction of the memorial — 
to the New Deal President can 


be completed in the not too dis- 


tant future. 


tive of the people they serve and the people who help to finance a x 
f them, the AFL-CIO Executive Council has declared. 


SSS SS RBS : SS F e 
SMILES greeted AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany in Miami, Fla., when he donned an apron to help 
the senoritas of Local 415, Ladies’ Garment Workers open a union label display. Wearing special 
garb for the “buy union-made goods” campaign are, left to right, Marta Acosta, Blanca Valdes, 
Onidia Rodriguez and Margarita Almaguer. 


Arco Investigation Stresses Need 
Of Stricter Atomic Safety Standards 


Bal Harbour, Fla.—The recent atomic reactor explosion at Arco, Ida., emphasizes the acute 
need for re-examination of the safety provisions of the design, construction and location of certain 
types of reactors, a report to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany declared. 

Fred MacGowan, a member of the federation’s Atomic Energy Committee, assigned by Meany 
to conduct a special investigation of the explosion on Jan. 3, 1961, which took three lives, said: 


“It is clear that power reactors, 
henceforth, should approach pop- 
ulation centers only to the extent 
that absolute containment .. . can 
be guaranteed in the event of an 
accident. .. .” 


cating the reactor away from 
population centers, and that the 
reactor involved was much small- 
er than any power reactor. 


MacGowan pointed out that be- 
cause of radiation hazards he and 
his investigators had not had actual 
access to the reactor nor the ad- 


vantage of a complete photographic 
examination of the equipment. 


Design Questioned 

He said, however, that on the 
basis of the facts available there is 
“room to question the design” of 
the reactor, especially the move- 
ment of a single control rod, the 
working of which “could conceiv- 
ably have resulted in a nuclear 
explosion of this type.” 

The Arco explosion and its in- 
vestigation have pointed up the 
AFL-CIO’s concern with the lo- 
cation of atomic reactors and the 
safety problem, especially those 
of an experimental nature located 
near large population centers. 

Three AFL-CIO unions have 
waged a successful fight, to the 
present, to prevent operation of a 
power reactor near Monroe, Mich., 
on the basis of the nature of the 


Canadian Labor 
Aids ILO Institute 


Geneva—The Canadian Labor 
Congress has announced a financial 
contribution of $2,000 to the en- 
dowment fund of the Intl. Laber 

*s new Intl. Institute 
for Labor Studies. 

This was the first grant made by 
a trade union organization, said 
ILO Dir.-Gen. David A. Morse in 
welcoming the grant from CLC 
Pres. Claude Jodoin, 

The French goverment also no- 
tified the ILO it had decided to 
make “an important contribution” 
to the endowment fund, with the 
specific amount to be announced 
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reactor and its location. The case 
is currently pending before the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

The Atomic Energy Comenission 
has recently issued a set of pro- 
posed new regulations intended to 
deal with questions of reactor safe- 
ty and distance from population 


cized earlier AEC criteria. The 
federation was scheduled to testify 
on the commission’s new proposals 
to renew its emphasis that absolute 
containment and all other proper 
safeguards for workers and the 
public are prerequisites for any re- 
=. located near a population 


centers. The AFL-CIO had criti- 


Housing Policies Sought 


To Stimulate Recovery 


Bal Harbour, Fla.—The AFL-CIO Executive Council has called 
on Congress “to lose no time in adopting legislation to stimulate new 
housing construction and help reverse the current serious recession.” 

The council said that while Pres. Kennedy’s action in reducing 
interest rates on federally-insured mortgages and in speeding up 


already-authorized housing pro-‘ 
grams is “all to the good,”-executive 
action alone is ‘‘obviously not 
enough.” 

The council also renewed en- 
dorsement of a  cabiuet-level 
Dept. of Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs already advanced by Kennedy 
to assure a high priority and ef- 
fective coordination of govern- 
ment activities in the housing and 
urban spheres. 

The pointed out that 
housing starts fell 20 percent last 
year, depriving families of over 
250,000 urgently-needed homes. In 
turn, building these» homes would 
have provided work for jobless 
breadwinners in some 500,000 fam- 
ilies. 

Low Level of Starts 

The December 1960 level of 
housing starts represented an an- 
nual rate of less than 1 million and 
was “undoubtedly a post-war low 
for the month.” the group said, 
adding that only a minimal rise 
could be expected this year unless 
there is prompt and effective action. 

The council proposed the follow- 
ing program, while urging executive 
acticn to assure a policy of non-dis- 
crimination: 


. @ Effective provision —_ 
funds for several hundred thousand 

homes for low-income families now 
in substandard dwellings and dis- 


a eens 
ples and individuals of limited 
means; 

@ Authorization to continue 
Federal Housing Administration 
mortgage insurance for single-fam- 
ily homes and home repairs: 

@ Expansion and improvement 
of cooperative housing programs, 

@ Adequate funds and positive . 
encouragement for metropolitan 
planning; 


tinued funds in adequate amounts 
on reasonable terms for college 
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WORKER EDUCATION spectelicts from 14 siates honored Esther Peterson, former logislative 
representative of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept., at a New York dinner meeting during a 


two-day American Labor Education Service conference. 
Segal, Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers; Jacob Clayman, administrative director, Industrial Union 
Dept.; Mrs. Peterson, director of the Women’s Buréau, U.S. Dept. of Labor; Dir. Lawrence Rogin, 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Education; and Eleanor G. Coit, ALES director. ALES sponsored the dinner 


with Teachers’ Local 189. 


Conference Emphasizes 
Unions’ Community Role 


_ New York—Ways of increasing the direct participation of union 
members in community life were discussed here by 200 worker 


education specialists at panel meetings and at a dinner honoring 
Esther Peterson, new director of the Women’s Bureau of the U.S. 


Dept. of Labor. 


The picture shows, left to right: Ben 


| 


The two-day meeting, an annu- 
al affair celebrating Washington's 
Birthday, was conducted by the 
American Labor Education Serv- 
ice and Local 189 of the Teachers. 

Prof. Alice Cook of the New 
York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations at Cornell Uni- 
versity headed a panel on changes 
in the American community. Mem- 
bers described the economic and 
political power structure of commu- 
nity life and changes brought by the 
inflow vf minority groups and the 
outflow of middle income families 
in metropolitan areas, 

Prof. Kenneth Clark of City 


ILGWU to Reopen 


Sportswear Contracts 
New York—Contract improve- 
ments for some 12,000 sportswear 
workers in New York, New Jersey 
and other areas will be sought by 
the Ladies’ Garment Workers in 
negotiations due to Open soon, 
ILGWU's Local 23, and locals in 
other areas, will ask employers to 
schedule contract talks where cur- 


rent agreements are expiring. 


Government, Unions, Employers 


Called on to Wipe Out Job Bias 


(Continued from Page 1) 
employer “must, itself, scrupulously 
live up tO its professions of non- 
discrimination.” 

Indications that the President's 
Committee on Government Con- 


tracts will be strengthened are a/ 


“long overdue action,” the council 
said, and it declared that the Pres- 
ident “can and should” streagthea 
the government contracts’ non-dis- 
crimination policy by: extending the 
committee’s authority to cover all 
grants-in-aid programs; require non- 
discrimination throughout a govern- 
mert contractor's labor force; grant 
prior certification on the showing of 
non-discrimination policies; dis- 
qualify violators until cause is re- 
moved and cancel existing con- 
tracts; and develop training and re- 
cruitment programs among minority 
groups. 
NLRB Policy Asked 

The statement called also on the 
National Labor Relations Board 
to make it an unfair labor practice 
for employers to engage in race- 
hate campaigns, The council added: 


College of New York pointed out 
that changes in status demand 
more direct action from labor 
people in meeting contemporary 
problems. Other speakers called 
for more balance in civic lead- 
ership, and a return to volun- 
teerism—the “bubble-up” theory 
of community service in place of 
the “trickle-down” theory, 


Administrative Dir. Jacob Clay- 
man of the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Dept. presided at the meet- 
ing which saluted Mrs. Peterson, 
former legislative representative of 
the department. 


Other speakers on conference 
panels included Dir. Eleanor G. 
Coit of the American Labor Educa- 
tion Service; Harry Pollak, AFL- 
CIO Dept. of International Affairs; 
Ben Segal, Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers; Emil Starr, Na- 
tional Institute of Labor Educa- 
tion; and Dr. Saul K. Padover of 
the New School for Social Re- 


search. 


“At the same time we must 
continue ovr campaign to eli- 
minate those segregated local un- 
ions that still exist. They exist in 
violation of the AFL-CIO Consti- 
tution and the terms of that Con- 
stitution must be met in all par- 
ticulars.” 

Cooperation Stressed 

Queried about his views on the 
Negro American Labor Council, 
the federation president told his 
press conference: “If they want the 
cooperation of the trade union 
movement, they should try to work 
with us and not accept complaints 
and annownce conclusions without 
hearing both sides.” 

He added he had no objection to 
the organization “provided they 
keep out of our business and attend 
to their own. . . . Their business 
ought to be trying to help their 
people and bring to our attention in 
a proper and orderly way the things 
that we feel we can do to be help- 
ful.” 

The NALC was formal @ year 


t 


Carey Picked 


For ACTU’s 
1961 Award 


New York—The Association of 
Catholic Trade Unionists has se- 
lected Pres. James B. Carey of the 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 
ers as the recipient of its 14th an- 
nual Quadragesimo Anno medal. 

Carey, an AFL-CIO vice presi- 
dent and member of the Execu- 
tive Council and secretary-treas- 
urer of the federation’s” Industrial 
Union Dept., will receive the medal 
at the ACTU’s annual communion 
breakfast at the Hotel New Yorker 
May 21. 

The Catholic laymen’s associ- 
ation presents the award annually 
to a Catholic who has distin- 
guished himself in the application 
of Catholic social principles. The 
medal is named after a 1931 
encyclical issued by Pope Pius 
XI on the need for “reconstruct- 
ing the social order.” 


Previous recipients have included 
the late Sen. Robert Wagner, AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany, U.S. 
Atty. Gen. Robert F, Kennedy, 
Communications Workers Pres. 
Joseph A. Beirne, and Msgr. John 
P. Monaghan, ACTU’s national 
chaplain. 

The principal address at the 
award breakfast will be given by 
Sen, Eugene McCarthy (D-Minn.). 


trade unionists. Randolph is 
president of the organization. 

Meany stressed that cooperation 
is a necessary ingredient in rela- 
tions with the NALC rather than 
what he said appeared to be a 
policy of “criticism and slander.” 
He pointed to a case involving the 
NALC and a number of New York 
City members of the Molders and 
Foundry Workers Union. This 
group in New York City, he said, 
protested the lack of Negro leaders 
in the local. 

Meany said he checked with the 
international union and found that 
it has barred racial and religious 
discrimination since it was estab- 
lished in 1859 and has organized 
thousands of Negroes. He said in 
the large Chicago local of the un- 
ion, where the majority of the mem- 
bership is Negro, all the paid offi- 
cers are Negroes, and he added that 
the international union has 11 paid 
organizers on its staff of whom 
eight are white and three Negroes. 
He said that Negroes constitute 
27.8 percent of the entire member- 


© | their families. 


For Deep Sea Crews: 


» NMU to Bargain ¥ 
F or 30-Hour Week 


New York—The 30-hour week for crews of deep sea ships wil 


coming negotiations, NMU Pres. 


| members. 


| be the next major contract goal of the Maritime Union in forth 


Joseph Curran has informed a 


Asserting that the American merchant marine should Provide 


called for a shorter workweek to 
provide more jobs for seamen and 
to give them more time ashore with 


NMU bargainers were asked 
to call on shipowners, in order to 
implement reduction of the work- 
week, to grant extra time off, 
ashore, for work hours over 30 
per week and to agree to pay 
overtime for more than 40 hours 
in one week. 

Curran reminded members that 
NMU had pioneered the 40-hour 
week, paid vacations and overtime 
pay for the crews of salt water 
vessels. 

“But we have got to face the 
facts of the industry,” he said. 
“The facts indicate that our em- 
phasis should be on creating jobs 
and improving the life seamen can 
get out of their jobs. 

“Even the highest wages and 
perfect working conditions won’t 
answer our problems if seamen 
are going to have to sit on a 
curbstone without a job.” 


Other bargaining goals, the NMU 
president said, should include wage 
increases to compensate for living 
cost rises since the last wage nego- 
tiations and improvements in pen- 
sion, welfare, and employment se- 
curity clauses in union contracts, 

Contracts Expire in June 

Deep sea agreements of NMU 
expire June 15. The union is pre- 
paring its contract proposals now 
and will serve them on shipping 
lines this spring. 

“One of the principal issues con- 
cerning our members,” Curran 
said, “is the need for additional 
time off to be with their families. 


unions.” 


| the kind of standards that will give® 
| skilled, responsible seamen a rea-" 
|son to stay in the industry, Curran 


The payment of overtime after Py 
hours doesn’t solve the probleg 
of the long separations from thex 
families that seamen, more thay 
workers in any industry, have ®@ 
contend with. 

“A seamam’s job should giv 
him a chance for more normal rm 
lations with his family, and mor 
chance to participate in community 
activities.” 

If Curran’s plan is written in. 
to contracts, ship crews will 
be allowed to accumulate time 
worked in excess of 30 houn 
but less than 40 hours a week, 
This could be taken at intervals, 


The plan would spread employ. | 


ment, Curran pointed out, and 
will provide additional time off ie 
be added to the vacation time of 
crewmen. 

The proposal for a reduction i 
the workweek is in line with ¢ 
thinking of labor generally, th 
NMU head said, as it grapp 
with the problems brought by a& 
tomated machinery. 

Fewer Ships Needed 

Asserting that fewer ships 
needed to carry the same ca 
because of improvements in ship 
handling and cargo handling, C 
ran cited competition from ; 
planes and fast luxury liners. 

“Im the tanker and freighter 
fields, our shipping has been seri 
ously affected by ‘runaway flag 
vessels—American ships sailing 
under foreign flags to avoid 
American wages and cond 
tions,” Curran said. This ha 
brought our shipping to the low 
est point since 1938, but it dow 
not mean we are going to stop 
making progress for seamen.” 


Meany Raps Proposed 


Dock Control Extension 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has appealed to New Yo 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller to help defeat proposed amendments 
the Waterfront Commission Act which, he charged, “would seriou 
jeopardize the legitimate rights of waterfront workers and thé 


Meanwhile, the Greater New 
York Maritime Port Council, com- 
prised of waterfront unions, an- 
nounced its support of other bills 
which “would provide an appeals 
procedure for waterfront workers 
barred from employment by the Bi- 
State Waterfront Commission, as 
provided in federal procedures and 
they would also bring waterfront 
regulations into conformity with the 
Landrum-Griffin Act by establish- 
ing a five-year statute of limitations 
on barring waterfront workers from 
the docks.” 


Stronger Powers Sought 

The New York-New Jersey 
Waterfront Commission, according 
to the maritime unions, has been 
seeking stronger powers from the 
two state legislatures to close what 
the commission regards as loopholes 
in its present authority. 

Meany telegraphed Rockefeller 
from Bal Harbour, Fla., where the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council was in 


ago and is composed of Negro 


ship of the international union, 


In addition, Meany protes 
“they would expand the present p 
hibition against the collection @ 
union fees by union officers of 
victed of a felony by extending thi 
prohibition to union employes g@ 
erally and to employes of a welf 


part by a union and by making & 
prohibition applicable not only 
felons but to those convicted of 
tain misdemeanors or sp 
Offenses enumerated in this act.” 
Meany told Rockefeller that 
bor has utilized its own codes @ 
ethical conduct to remove trail 
to union morality and that fed 
bro 


fund administered in whole or 8% 
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Page Seven 


Nation’s No. 1 Moral Problem: Denial of Civil Rights 


Herewith is the text of the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council resolution, adopted at its Bal Harbour, Fia., 
meeting, on the issue of civil rights: 

OVERWHELMING CONCERN of this Exec- 
utive Council for the plight of our fellow Americans 
trapped im this recession must not, be construed as 
evidence that we consider this America’s only major 
problem. In fact, this recession serves to spotlight one 
of the nation’s most grievous problems and certainly its 
No. 1 moral problem—the denial of full civil rights to 
all of its people. 

Negroes constitute 10 percent of our labor force 
but they constitute 20 percent of the unemployed. 

That stark fact highlights a picture that distresses and 
alarms all Americans who truly believe in equal rights 
and especially in equality of opportunity. 

Daily, the conscience of America is disturbed by the 
facts of civil rights Violations and by the evidences of 
continued existence of discrimination and segregation 
which blot the bright banner of democracy. Despite 
the Supreme Court decisions, segregated schools still 
exist. Despite the force of public opinion, Americans 
are still denied equal service, equal opportunity, equal 
fights, equal housing, and, in some areas, equal justice 
—solely because of their color, religion or national 
origin. 

THE AFL-CIO is firmly and irrevocably dedicated to 
the pfoposition that all men are created equal. We 
hee pipe eat cates enacting 
in practice. 

While we take wai im the great steps forward 
that have been made in America, and especially in the 
trade union movement, we cannot be and we are not 
satisfied. We will not be until there is no instance 
of discrimination and segregation anywhere and that 
especially includes our own ranks, 


To achieve that goal, we believe certain vital steps 
are necessary and, high among these, ranks action to 
eliminate discrimination in employment. 

Start at Hiring Gate 

Unions have a vital role to play in the elimination 
of job discrimination from American industry, but the 
job is not labor's alone. Unions can, should, and do 
protect through seniority clauses the layoff and transfer 
nights of all workers, regardless of race, but they do 
not control the basic hiring practices of management. 

It is the employer who must be persuaded—and, 


when necessary, required—to drop his diettanination 
policies. In this, government policy can be most 
constructive. 

' The labor movement has. urged the enactment of 
federal fair employment legislation (FEPC). It has 
given prime support for the enactment of state FEPC 
laws, and the experience in the states which have such 
laws justifies the enactment of federal legislation. 


The AFL-CIO renews its support for a federal 
Fair Employment Practices Act and calls wpon the 
87th Congress to enact it into law at the earliest 
In the absence of federal fair employment legislation, 
there is still much that the federal government can do. 
As an employer, it must itself scrupulously live up to 
its professions of nondiscrimination. It must not stop 
at merely investigating complaints; it must vigorously 
pursue a program of recruitment and training of quali- 
fied Negro personnel for full utilization in government 
service. As a purchaser of a substantial volume of 
goods and services from American industry, the gov- 
ernment must insist upon nondiscrimination policy as 
a condition of all government contracts. 


Stronger Contracts Committee Needed 

The AFL-CIO welcomes recent statements by the 
President, the Vice President and the Secretary of 
Labor that the President's Committee 6n Government 
Contracts will be strengthened. This is a long-overdue 
action. 

Eight years ago, Pres. Truman's Committee on Gov- 
ernment Contract Compliance made several crucial 
recommendations before leaving office. These included 
withholding contracts from firms found to be discrimi- 
nating, termination of contracts where violations occur, 
liquidated damages, arbitration and injunctive relief. 

Eight years later, Vice Pres. Nixon's Committee on 
Government Contracts wound up its term of office with 
a set of recommendations that would increase the scope 
of its operations and would give special emphasis to 
the training and education of minority groups. It is 
regrettable that during these eight years no determined 
action had been taken to strengthen the committee’s 
authority and program. 


THE AFL-CIO BELIEVES that even without stat- 
utory authority the President can — and should — 
strengthen the government contract nondiscrimination 
policy in the following ways: 


| Extend the committee's authority to cover all 

grant-in-aid programs, in addition to contracts 

directly negotiated by federal procurement agencies; 

2 Require nondiscrimination throughout. the con- 
tractor’s labor force, not confining it merely to 

those directly engaged im the production of goods and 

services under contract; 

3 Grant prior certification to prospective contractors 
on the showing of nondiscrimination policies 

throughout the contractor's plants and offices; 

4. Disqualify violators’ of the nondiscrimination 

pledge until cause is removed and cancei existing 


contracts. This single action, as the AFL-CIO mem- 


bers of the committee have long advocated, would put 
the burden of compliance on those who refuse comps 
ance, the employers. 

minority groups. 


Undoubtedly, such a strengthened program will 
meet resistance among some employers, and perhaps 
even some local unions, Prejudices and century-long 
practices cannot be wiped out overnight by decree. 
But the work of extending the frontiers of equality 
must goon. The AFL-CIO pledges to de whatever 
it can to cooperate with the newly-created committee 
in the furtherance of this goal. 

In the area of private employment, where government 
contracts are not involved, there is much that can be 
done as well. The National Labor Relations Board 
can, and should, make it an unfair labor practice for 
employers to engage in race hate campaigns, as they do 
today, in efforts to defeat unions in representation 
elections. 

At the same time, we must continue our campaign 
to eliminate those segregated local unions that still 
exist. They exist in violation of the AFL-CIO con- 
stitution and the terms of that constitution must be 
met in all particulars. 

To meet all of the civil rights goals of the AFL-CIO, 
the Executive Council strongly urges every national and 
international union of this federation to establish a civil 
rights committee, adequately staffed, to provide leader- 
ship, helpful assistance and cooperation to local unions 
dealing with this problem. 

We call on every unit of the American trade union 
movement to join in. a concerted and determined 
drive to bring equal rights and equal opportunity 
within the grasp of every American. 


Develop training and recruitment programs among 


Council Asks Tax Reform, Closing of Loopholes 


Herewith is the slightly condensed text of the AFL- 
ClO Executive Council statement on federal taxation: 


S THE RECESSION DEEPENS, it becomes clear 

that a major step by the government is necessary 
t© put much-needed purchasing power in the hands 
of consumers. We have urged a major temporary cut 
in taxes to achieve this result. 

We regret that the President has been reluctant to 
recommend such action, although he plans to reconsider 
this question at a later date. 

It is surprising to find that one tax measure which 
the President has already announced he is planning to 
propose, would provide greater tax allowances for busi- 
ess investment. It is claimed that this proposal is 
neéded to spur new modernization of productive facili- 
tits. We most seriously disagree. 

It seems clear to us that the economy is in the throes 
of today’s recession not for lack of adequate business 
investment, but for lack of adequate purchasing power 
and consumer markets. 

We strongly oppose any tinkering with the depreci- 
ation rates or other tax incentives to business imvest- 
ment as unsound and as providing special unnecessary 
benefits for business at the expense of other members 
of the taxpaying public. 

The chief area of tax policy in which the President 
has not spelled out his intention concerns the necessity 
for comprehensive tax reform. This task is long over- 
due. Regardless of what tax action is taken to help 
Simulate economic recovery, we urge the Administra- 
ton to take a firm and strong position in favor of major 
fx reform. An energetic comprehensive program of 
fax reform would yield greatly increased revenue (up to 


B $18 billion) without any change in basic rates. 


Tax Structure Corrupted 
Over the past 20 years the trend in tax legislation 
bas been away from reform and toward special privi- 
Dipatayengua Sy hgut-e.. J ecmedbras 
tax laws has corrupted the basically progressive 
c Structure. The special treatment for divi- 
interest payments, for those who receive capi- 
been taken at the expense of those 


He 
at 


On income tax returns. 


whose incomes come largely or completely from wages 
and salaries. 

We urge Pres. Kennedy to tackle the following 
basic elements of a tax reform program: 


l Dividends: The special treatment for dividend 

income granted in 1954 should be repealed. At 
the present time the first $50 of dividend ($100 for a 
married couple) income is not subject to any tax, and 
all dividends above this receive a special 4 percent tax 
credit. This unique treatment robs the Treasury of 
close to $400 million a year. 


9 Withholding: The efficient withholding system 
makes certain that 97 percent of all wages are duly 
reported as income to the tax authorities. However, 
close to 40 percent of all interest payments, and 10 
percent of all dividends received are never even included 
A system of withholding must 
be adopted so that the Treasury will collect taxes which 
are rightfully due from dividends and interest that now 
escape taxation. (Revenue yield: up to $1 billion.) 


3 Capital Gains: The cancer of capital gains must 

be attacked. In effect, the tax preferences given 
to capital gains provide a dual system of tax rates, 
giving special advantage to upper-income taxpayers 
who can jockey their income so that a larger propor- 
tion of it appears as capital gains subject to a top tax 
rate of 25 percent. 


The widespread adoption of easy money stock 
option plans is one product of the special treatment 
for capital gains, We need to recognize that capital 
gains income should be subject to the same tax rates 
as income from wages and salaries, making allow- 
ance only where such income has accumulated for 
more than a one-year period. (Revenue yield: up to 
$4 billion.) . 


Income Splitting: The income splitting provisions 

adopted in 1958, in effect simply provide a lower 
rate of taxation for upper-income recipients. These 
provisions should be repealed. This can most practi- 
cally be done by requiring all married couples to file 
joint returns but at the same time providing for them 
a separate tax table so that the tax en a married couple 


with a given taxable income is the same as the tax on 
a single person with that same income, (Revenue yield: 


$4 billion.) 

5 Expense Accounts: The expense account farce 
must come to an end, No one should be permitted 

to charge the cost of entertainment as a business ex- 

pense. In addition, a reasonable maximum limit should 

be placed on all other types of expense account spend- 

ing. (Revenue yield: $1 billion.) . 


6 Depletion: The excessive depletion allowances for 

the oil, gas and mineral industries should be re- 
pealed. These corporations should be allowed to deduct 
no more than the depreciation allowance received 
by other industries on their invested capital, (Revenue 
yield: $1.4 billion.) 


Estate and Gift Taxes: Little attention has been 
paid to these taxes which are in drastic need of 
overhaul. The aim should be to make these taxes a 
more effective source of revenue by developing a single 
coordinated system with a single exemption and a single 
schedule of tax rates, (Revenue yield: up to $1 billion.) 
Many other aspects of present tax policies also 
require revision. 

Im this process all speciéé interests. mast. be swept 
aside, Individuals in all income classes are bound 
to be affected. While workers and other low and 
middle-income groups aré now paying ‘more than 
their full share of the tax burden, we recognize that 
some necessary changes may adversely affect their 
interests as well as the interests of those in the upper- 
income brackets. 

The increased revenue resulting both frem these 
reforms and from the higher levels of income ina 
growing economy, will enable the federal government 
to accomplish two objectives: 

@ It will provide the financial support for any 
needed expansion in governmental programs in the 
ee eee and welfare 

* ‘To achieve.» giveter tibhinne 20 etuity, it will 
make possible reductions in tax burdens to those who 
most urgently are in need of such relief, 
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The Legacy to Kennedy 


TT! FLOW of messages from the White Heuse to Capitol Hill 

on the wide range of problems confronting the nation comprises 
in effect an inventory of the unfinished business inherited from the 
Eisenhower Administration—problems that were swept under the 
rug. 

These problems cover the full spectrum of domestic and interna- 
tional affairs from balance of payments to federal aid to education, 
and perhaps most importantly, the complex approach to providing 
jobs for an expanding labor force in a period of rapid technological 
advances. 


The simple fact is that the Eisenhower Administration created 
no machinery of any sort to cope with this maior problem of the 
Sixties; that the new Administration must start from scratch and 
build up the necessary information and know-how at the very 
least to make a start on some solutions. 


It’s not as though the problem was completely unknown. The 
previous Administration produced figures on a growing and expand- 
ing labor force and acknowledged that automation was accelerating 
rapidly, It produced some of the facts also on the critical needs 
for more classrooms and teachers but refused to act effectively on 
its own information. 


These and other problems are the inheritance of the Kennedy 
Administration, an inheritance that is producing previously 
unanticipated headaches for the new regime. 


It is in this context that the first month of the new Administration 
should be measured, especially its efforts to instill a sense of urgency 
in a nation that had been told too often that a!l was well in the best 
of all possible worlds. 


Problem in the Family 


URING THE NEXT 10 years it is estimated that 13.5 million 
new workers will enter the labor market, 2 market that is 
changing in the nature of jobs available. 

The labor movement faces the problem of not only maintaining 
and expanding the percentage of the total work force organized 
into unions but of achieving this goal in the face of a changing labor 
force: 

The ratio between the organized workers ia the blue collar 
group and the unorganized workers in the white collar group is 
shifting continuously in favor of the white collars, a group which 
has shown a resistance to unionization. 

As the pace of technological progress accelerates and electronic 
computers are applied more broadly, the full impact of what has 


been cailed the second phase of the industrial revolution will be 
applied to new fields and in greater depth to basic industries. 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council has taken a long look at these 
facts and approved a preliminary organizing program, warning that: 
“The American labor movement can continue to ignore these 
basic facts only at great peril and loss of influence not only at the 
bargaining table, but more importantly, in the broad areas in our 
national life where economic and social problems must be solved 
and community and national responsibilities must be met.” 
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Former Company Official Says: 


The following is excerpted from an article in 
the Feb. 27 issue of the New Republic, written 
by T. K. Quinn, who years ago resigned as a 
vice president of General Electric Co. because, 
in his words, “of just such practices as those 
disclosed in the Philadelphia price collusion 
case”: 


ENERAL ELECTRIC executives now lan- 

guishing in jail for their price collusion crimes 
in the sale of electrical machinery, owe their edu- 
cation in these illegalities, whether or not they 
know it, to the company’s long continued monop- 
olistic practices in the electric incandescent lamp 
industry. 

From the start, freedom of enterprise in man- 
ufacture and sale has been restricted by General 
Electric. Its position today is formidable, like 
that of other monster-big enterprises, because of 
the forcible exclusion of other companies over 
half a century. Today, it would take many mil- 
lions of capital, not available to new concerns, to 
develop new know-how and build and equip 
factories to move successfully into the tightly- 
controlled electric lamp business. 

Competitive efforts have always been ham- 
pered and stifled, competition itself rejected as 
a constructive force. Any representations to 
the contrary are simply not true. The effect 
and purpose have been to keep prices and profits 
high and investment down. Under these condi- 
tions, there have been no major innovations or 
scientific advances for more than 30 years. 

However, the lamp profits to General Electric, 
hidden in its over-all figures, have been enormous, 
even when loaded with extraneous overhead. 
There have been bad times, notably during the 
Thirties, when the lamp profits carried the whole 
company, although the lamp sales volume was 
only about 10 percent of the GE total. In fact, 
lamp prefits not only made up for losses in other 
departments but actually provided an excess that 
permitted the company to continue its record of 
steady dividends throughout the deep depression 
years. 

There is no other houschold, commercial or 
industrial necessity that has extorted such ex- 
cessive profits over so long a period for any 
private interest. 

A federal court decision in 1911 held that 
General Electric and a group of associated com- 
panies had violated the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 


SS 


4Alter this decision GE's control rested on a_patent 


General Electric Price-Fixing 
Traced to Light Bulb Monopoly 


purchased from two Viennese scientists for $400, 
000 and upon the Coolidge and Langmuir deveb 


opments. General Electric thereupon proceeded § 


under cross-licensing agreements to fix prices and 
divided markets in this country and around the 
world. 


THE ELECTRIC LAMP BULB monopoly 
continues effectively to this day because of it 
head start and lengthened period of protection 
during which competitors were excluded. 

Today, General Electric still has about 60 per 
cent of the lamp bulb business of the country, 
Westinghouse about 20 percent, Hygrade abou 
12 percent and the remaining 8 percent of th 
business is done by a few small concerns. _ Pric# 
remain substantially uniform—regulated report 
edly, by methods like those used in the sale @ 
electrical machinery for which seven executive 


were jailed and fined, 37 were fined, and 29 com] 


panies were fined—a grand total of close to % 
million. 

WHEN THE TVA authorities protested th 
high prices on turbines quoted by GE and West 
inghouse in 1959, and showed that even if labat 
costs were excluded entirely, the uniform pric# 
were still higher than for the competing Briti@ 
product, GE lowered its prices but promptly #® 
creased the prices of electric lamps. Lamps a 
bought, for the most part, in small quantitit 
where increases are measured in pennies, and mar 
kets are scattered. The increases, however, maj 
amount to exorbitant percentage increases. 

At a congressional hearing in 1949, Chairmat 
Celler of the House Anti-trust Committee noted 
that 16 cases had been instituted against Gener 
Electric undez the anti-trust laws:from 1911 ® 
1947. In addition, eight proceedings were startel 
against the company by the Federal Trade Com 
mission. A number have been filed since 194% 
Mr. Celler wondered why the company-eould a 
operate under these laws, if they believed in them 

Beyond the extortion, collusion and crime thet 
is the moral effect on the country. The cream @ 
our youth aspires to executive positions in 
Business, positions which they now know to @ 


occupied by men who must be fined and sent 8% 


jail. The hypocrisy of our business communi] 
has been shown and the end is not yet. We a 
left with the transparent’ mystery of why pric@ 
continue so uniform in ‘the electric lamp, stet 


drug, cement, roofing material and other indutf 
trices. 
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Morgan Says: 
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Come on Over and Visit Us, 


- (This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
ator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 


gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


NOT QUITE SURE what frontier the Senate 
of the United States is headed for but it’s not 
only new, it’s revolutionary. The Senate shouted 
approval of a bill to establish an international 
travel office and encourage people from other 
countries to visit the United States. Chances of 
House passage are report- = Naas 

edly excellent. 

This sudden display of | 
the welcome mat unexpec- | 
tedly hoists traditional — 
American hospitality to | 
the highest official level |” 
with a good, hard dollar- =~ 
and-cents motive. Ameri- 
cams are spending more 
than a billion dollars more 
ia travel abroad than citi- 
zens from far places spend 
similarly here. By promoting the familiar mctto 
“See America First” beyond our boundaries it is 
hoped that the drain on the dollar will be eased, 
by a reverse flow. 

That’s all very well but do the legislators fully 
realize what they are doing? They are encourag- 
ing foreigners to our shores, foreigners who wear 
imported clothes and speak English with a funny 


f accent. They'll be all over the lot, taking pictures 


of the Statue of Liberty, Marilyn Monroe and 
other restricted areas. 


They'll be complaining that all they can get 
is ham and eggs for breakfast when what they 
want is a croissont and a good cup of homemade 
chicory-flavored coffee. They may make dispar- 
aging remarks about the natives of Hollywood or 
Washington. Plainly, an investigation is in order 
to turn these well-heeled, low-tipping undesirables 
back at the gates and the man to do it, of course, 


§ is Chairman Walter of the House Un-American 


Activities Committee. 


It is indeed largely due to the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act that we haven't been 
pestered more by gaping transients from abroad. 
In a grudging tribute to that forbidding legis- 
lation, the principal sponsor of the tourism bill, 


complained that “it’s sometimes harder to get 


Washington Reports: 
Farm Leaders, 


ead IN SOLVING the farm problem 
depends “to a great extent” upon a better 
public understanding of the situation, Sec. of 
Agriculture Orville Freeman told a conference of 
farm leaders at the Dept. of Agriculture. 

Five farm leaders were heard in a broadcast of 
the conference proceedings carried on Washington 
Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public service 
@ducational program, now carried on 450 radio 
Sations. 

Freeman said that the average American 
Citizen spends only 20 percent of his income 
fer food, compared with 56 percent in Russia, 
45 percent in Germany and 42 percent in 
Japan. “And one hour of work (by American 
farmers) produces twice as much food as.40 
years ago,” Freeman said. “The cost of rent, 
medical care and transportation has increased 
twice as much as food costs during the past 10 
years.” 


Grange, said that farmers should be organized as 
industry is “to manage their own production and 
markcting, and to operate profitably on the basis 
Of costs.” 
Homer Brinkley, executive vice president of the 
ional Council of Farmer Cooperatives, thought 
that farmers should have the right “to grow in 


§ Operative associations and utilize techniques 
fuch as mergers, consolidations, joint selling 


Sen. Warren Magnuson of Washington state : 


Hershel D. Newsom, master of the National. 


'We Natives Are Friendly Now 


into the United States as a tourist than it is to 
break into jail.” 

Dramatizing their carelessness, no western Ey- 
ropean countries require visas of Americans. For- 
eign tourists, by contrast, must get a U.S. visa 
and not only state full personal particulars but 
they may be required to produce detailed financial 
references and, in the case of ladies, declare 
whether they intend to enter the United States 
for immoral purposes. Is it wise to lift these 
restrictions and leave the morals of Miami Beach 
and Las Vegas exposed and unprotected? 


REALISTICALLY I'm afraid the question is 
academic because the exuberant tenor of the 
Senate debate on the tourism bill indicates it will 
be approved with wild acclaim, like a pass to the 
World Series. One by one senators from coast to 
coast rose to support the measure, extolling its 
potential in promoting human understanding, and 
each taking care to plug the scenic charms of his 
home state with a free commercial so his constit- 
uents would get their share of the travel boom. 

There are, admittedly, problems. As the gov- 
ernment goes into the tourist promotion business, 
what does it promote? > 

Should the colorful “See the USA” posters 


to blossom on the Champs Elysees, Rome's Via 


Veneto and London’s Strand depict our snow- 
capped peaks or the migrant farm workers 
toiling for bare subsistence pay in the valleys? 
The majestic smokestacks at River Rouge or 
lines of the unemployed. The Harvard Yard 
in Cambridge on a spring day with students of 
almost every hue and nationality chatting ami- 
ably, or apoplectic housewives picketing outside 
McDonough public school number 19 in New 
Orleans? 


Whether it fits handsomely on travel posters or 
not, I suggest we must be prepared to give our 
foreign visitors the full picture. Maybe if we 
show them the good and the bad, side by side, we 
will be more disposed to look realistically at our- 
selves, at this country’s dazzling beauty and its 
hideous scars, at our mighty strength and foolish 
weaknesses. 

We have things to be ashamed of but if we 
don’t try to hide them (we can’t anyway) our 
friends may well conclude that we are human too 


. with quirks and failings like theirs, in contrast to 


the postures of perfection and superiority that 
our propaganda and policy pronouncements. have 
sometimes seemed to assume in foreign eyes. 


Freeman Seek 
Effective Agricultural Program 


MURRAY D. LINCOLN, president of the 
Cooperative League of the United States, said the 
surplus food “could be forged into a missile for 
peace,” and farmers should make a “better use 
of cooperatives . . . from the source of machinery 
and feed through the delivery of processed food to 
the consumer.” 

Charles B. Shuman, president of the American 
Farm Bureau, declared that “farmers have been 
hurt more by rising costs than by falling prices.” 

James G. Patton, president of the National 
Farmers Union, expressed confidence “in the lead- 
ership of Pres. Kennedy and Sec, Freeman,” and 
the hope that all farm leaders would work with 
“executive and legislative leaders” to develop 
useful farm programs. 


He proposed, among other things, that the 
Secretary be “authorized to work with advisory 
committees composed of producers, to develop 
improved commodity programs for the purpose 
of insuring incomes to farmers for their labor, 
management and capital. .. .” 


He said the Farmers Union supported a food- 
use program to meet the needs of the unemployed, 
aged and handicapped, and an expamded Food 
for Peace program “including exploration of a 
multilateral program in cooperation with other 
free nations.” 

Economic research under the Dept. of Agricul- 
ture and a council of resource and conservation 


WASH. IGTON | 
~ Billard 


THE FIRST TEST of power between the Be Administra- 
tion forces in the House of Representatives and the conservative 
Republican-Democratic coalition now seems likely to come on 
the minimum wage bill. 

Depending on action by the full House Labor Committee, the 
wage-hour measure that goes to the floor is certain to reflect com- 
promises in advance by the President. As it was approved by the 
Roosevelt subcommittee, the bill would extend coverage to about 
4 million workers who are not now protected by federal law and 
would provide gradual application of the terms of the bill to em- 
ployers. Overtime hours would be reduced in steps; hieher statu- 
tory minimum wages would be increased in steps to $1.25 an hoyr, 


This is considerably less sweening then a bill avproved last 
year by a Senate subcommittee heated by then Sen. Kennedy 
but basically the same as that anproved by the full Senate, 

Advance compromises have been made on coverage in deference 
to the political power of restaurant owners; hundreds of thousands 
of workers are left unprotected in that field. 

Still, the compromises are not sufficient to satisfy the GOP- 
Dixiecrat coalition in the House, which last year gutted a Democratic 
minimum wage bill with the Kitchin-Ayres substitute. 

* * . 

REP, WILLIAM H. AYRES (R-O.), one of the captains of the 
coalition, is working to produce another substitute through which 
the conservatives can try their power. The coalition wants to keep 
the general framework of the Kitchin-Ayres measure: a statutory 
minimum wage no higher than $1.15 an hour and sharp limitations 
on the added number of workers to be covered, to a maximum of 
1.5 million. 

The rolicall on the coa'tion substitute last year was exceed- 
ingly close; the conservatives won by only a 211-203 vote. The 
perty breakdown showed that Republicans voted overwhelm- 
inely—121 to 27—for the substitute, a ratio of nearly five to one, 
The Democrats were able to deliver less than a two-to-one ratio 
against the substitute. 


Now the Republicans have 21 more members in the House. 
Their leaders are expert technicians in the framing of legislation 
to attract the maximum number of votes to achieve the general 
objective they have in view. 

The Kennedy Administration therefore faces a series of prob- 
lems. It can try to block the substitute by refusing it clearance 
in the newly enlarged Rules Committee—but if so it must also 
have strength enough to block piecemeal amendment or other par- 
liamentary attacks on the. floor. 

In a showdown, in short, it must persuade a substantial num- 
ber of the 90 Democrats who voted for the substitute last year 
te change sides and support the Administration, or it must 
attract a substantially larger number of northern Republicans to 
reject the domination of their party by the conservatives, 

In the Congress during the Eisenhower years, there was a series 
of tests in which Democrats attempted to override presidential 
vetoes; they were never able to do it on a major bill against which 
the White House had set itself. 


The likelihood.is that the struggle between the Kennedy Admin- 


istration and the House conservative coalition will be equally 

extended and will involve another series of tests involving, in the 

end, the prestige the President is able to command for his purposes. 
+ * * 

FROM THE SOUTH, the headlines tell principally of the 
demonstrators who have blocked effective school integration in New 
Orleans or politicians who have fomented mobs and invited massive 
legislative resistance to integration orders. 

But Malcolm Bryan, president of the Federal Reserve Board of 
Atlanta, points out that the South cannot expand and industrialize, 
giving new opportunity to all’ its people, without investment of 
capital from other states and countries. 

Potential investors “are not much concerned with our social 
opinions,” he says, “but they are concerned with our ability to 
govern ourselves and to maintain law and order.” 


‘Labor Political Groups 
Plan Merger in Chicago 


Chicago—Provisional merger of the Cook County branch 
of Labor’s League for Political Education and the Cook 
County Political Action Committee has been achieved here. 

The two units tentatively formed a joint Committee on 
Political Education and formal merger will be completed when 
the Chicago Federation of Labor and the Cook County Indus- 
trial Union Council are united in ome central body. 

John E. Cullerton, LLPE chairman,’ was named temporary 
chairman of the new COPE operation, with Sec.-Treas. Paul 
laccino of PAC as COPE secretary and Earl Quinn, executive 
secretary-treasurer of LLPE named as COPE executive di- 
rector. ~ 

ae nenage ree tie gee omy og oe gta eal eg 
cal units were previously established in each congressional dis- 
trict and that there had been general agreement on policies 
and methods. 
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Many Families 


By Sidney Margolius 
a NO REASON why modcrate-in- 
come families should not save all they can 
on taxes. Well-to-do taxpayers have accountants 
and lawyers to find all possible legal tax-savers. 
If you don’t take time to keep your tax to the legal 
minimum, you'll simply pay more than your share 
of the tax load. __ 
' Biggest mistake working families are likely to 
make is to use 
the easy-to-fill-out 
Form !040-A—the 
punch-card form. 
This allows you a 
standard 10 percent 
allowance for de- 
ductions. It does 
not permit you to 
itemize deductions, 
nor to exclude sick 
pay received while 
ill or injured. 
Before you 
take this easy 
, Way out, try fig- 
wring out your 
tax on either Form 1040W or Form 1040. 
These forms do allow you to itemize your de- 
ductions and also claim a “sick pay” exclusion. 
We aren't going to try to cover all possible 
deductions. They are listed in the instractions 
with your tax forms, and also in the government’s 
booklet, “Your Federal Income Tax,” 40 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 24, D.C., and the more-detailed Lasser’s 
“Your Income Tax” ($1.95 in stores). Instead 
we want to bring you up to date on tax deduc- 
tions of special current importance, which you 
can use if you itemize deductions: 


HURRICANE DAMAGE: People who suffered 
damage to homes, cars, boats, shrubbery or other 
possessions in last fall’s hurricanes, can deduct 
for such damage on the long forms under “Other 
Deductions.” You can deduct only for that much 
of the loss not reimbursed by insurance. 

You also can deduct for damage to your house, 
car, other possessions from other sudden natural 
causes as fire, freezing, landslides and blizzards. 

Another type of deductible loss wage-earners 
often overlook, is non-reimbursed collision 
damage to your car, even if the accident was 
your own fault, unless you were “willfully 
negligent” as in driving while drunk. 


‘From Soup to Nonsense: 


er 


Can Cut Taxes) 4 
By Using ‘Long-Form’ Return 


WORKING YOUNGSTERS: If your depend- 
ent child worked part time during vacation or 


after school, and taxes were deducted from his| F 
pay, make sure he files a return. The refund to) 7 
which he may be entitled will not arrive auto-| F 
matically. It must be claimed. The child can take | 7 


himself as an exemption on his own return, and 
you still can take him as a dependent as long as 
you provide more than half his support. 


DEPENDENT PARENTS: A recent change in 
the tax laws helps taxpayers who provide the 
major support of dependent parents or parents- 
in-law. Now you can deduct the entire medical 
expense Of dependent parents over 65, not just 
the amount over 3 percent of your income as in 
your own case. 

In figuring out whether you pay mere than 
half the support of a dependent relative, and 
so can claim him as an exemption, you can in- 
clude the value of a reom or apartment you, 
provide as well as cost of his food, entertain- 
ment, transportation, clothes and medical care. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: An increasing- 
ly important deduction for wage-earners, in these 
days of upgrading skills, is the cost of training or 
courses needed to keep up your job skills. You 
can’t take a deduction for education you take to 
get a new or better job. But you can deduct for 
training to maintain or improve skills required 
by your job. In that case you can deduct costs 
of tuition, books and other equipment, and also 
lodging and transportation if you take this train- 
ing away from home. 

STRIKE BENEFITS: The Internal Revenue 
Service always has insisted that strike benefits are 
taxable income. However, the service now agrees 
with a recent court ruling that at least in the 
case of benefits regarded as gifts to needy strikers, 
and not as recompense, the benefits are tax ex- 
empt. 

SICK PAY: Be sure you subtract from your 
taxable income any legally tax-free sick pay. You 
can exclude from taxable income up to $100 a 
week of sick pay received after the first seven 
days of an illness. But if you were hospitalized 
at least a day, or were absent because of injury, 
you are entitled to a sick-pay exemption for the 
first week of illness too. You subtract the exclud- 
able sick pay from your taxable income on page 
1 of the long form. 

Workmen’s compensation payments are fully 
tax exempt without the above limitations, 

Copyright 1961 by Sidney Margolius 
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Alphabet for Modern Living: 
... From Abnormal to Zippers 


‘: By Jane Goodsell 


is for Abnormal which is everybody but you. 
B is for Bathroom which everybody pounds 
on the door of when you are in it. 
C is for Charge Account which i3 a handy way 
to buy things without money. 
D is for Debt which is easier to get into than 
out of, . 
BE is for Embar- 
rass which is what 
children do to par- 
ents and parents do 
to children. 
F is for Furni- 


which is what peo-' ~ 


blame it on. 


L is for Landslide which politicians love to win 
elections by. 
M is for Mess which things are always getting 
into. 
N is for No which it is sometimes hard to know 
when to say. 
© is for Old Fashioned which all” children 
think their parents are very. 
P is for Pretty Soon which is when children 
are going to clean up their rooms. 
Q is for Quit which is best to do when you're 
ahead. 
R is for Rake which is a good thing not to 
“leave upturned in a dark driveway. 
S is for Sap which people lie awake nights won- 
dering how they could have been such a. 
T is for, Thin which everybody wants to be 
more so. 
U is for Unreasonable which other people 
often are. 
V is for Vitamins which foods nobody likes 
are full of. 
W is for Wavy which you are lucky if your hair 
is naturally. e 
X is for X, the answer you can't figure out in 


Daddy is so = your son’s algebra 


assignment. 
¥ is for Yehudi Menuhin whom few children 


Z is for Zipper which, when it is on the back 
of your dress, it is handy to have a husband 


TS on the third “Briefing Session” prograg 
were Theodore Kaghan, Jeft, editorial writer for the New Yor 
Post, and Edgar Ansel Mowrer, veteran news analyst, author ang 
broadcaster. 


On ‘Briefing Session’ Program: 


Panel Terms Berlin | 
Symbol of Freedom | 


HETHER THE UNITED STATES can “negotiate” with th 
Soviet Union over the status of West Berlin may be debatable, 
but under no circumstances cam we surrender this symbol @ 
This was agreed by the panelists on “Briefing Session,” the publig 
affairs television series presented jointly by the AFL-CIO and th 
National Educational Television & Radio Center. The third pro 
gram in the series is entitled “Berlin-—Cold War Thermometer.” 
Appearing with Edward P. Morgan, the permanent host and 
moderator, were Edgar Ansel Mowrer, veteran foreign news analyst 
and author, and Theodore Kaghan, editorial writer for the New 
York Post. 


Disagreement between the two guests centered on what could 
and should be done in seeking an accommodation with Russia. 


Kaghan, while stressing that West Berlin must remain free, denied 
that “this makes Berlin unnegotiable,” 

“The solution to Berlin is part of a peace solution,” he said, 
“and that involves all of Germany, and it involves making not only 
Berlin negotiable, but considering the possibility ‘that NATO's 
negotiable.” a 


MOWRER, on the other hand, feared any indication that West 
Berlin would be involved in a compromise would tend to drive all 
West Germany into neutralism or “swing politics.” Any chang 
whatever, he said, must be acceptable to the West Germans, fa 
“geogtaphically at least,” Germany is essential to the defense d 
Europe. 

“Any monkeying with the Berlin situation that results in some 
thing that the German people as a whole consider a surrender 
the United States will bring about a vast strain,” Mowrer added, 


“Negotiation does not mean surrender,” Kaghan retorted, 
“Some way must be found te get what we want in Europe, which 
is peace and liberty without military action.” 


However, both men praised Pres. Kennedy's statement that ou 
policy on the defense of West Berlin was unchanged; and Kaghas 
expressed the view that because of the change in administration, 
“for the first time in quite a while the Russians are much mow 
puzzled about what we might do than we are about what they wil 
do.” : 

The discussion was preceded by a filmed history of the Berlit 
crisis, with narration by John MacVane. 


Air Safety Next Topic 


THE MOUNTING problem of air safety will be examined Y 
the fourth program in the “Briefing Session” public affairs televisia® 
series. Under the title “Aerial Traffic Jam,” the panelists will exam 
ine the causes and possible cures for the recent series of air disastett 


Clarence Sayen, president of the Airline Pilots Association 
since 1951 and a former commercial pilot, and Francis McDer 
mott, executive director of the Air Traffic Control Associations, 
will be guest panelists, 

Sayen, a native of Michigan, holds both bachelor’s and mastef¥ 
degrees in geography an¢ economics: He has been an officer of i 
pilots’ union since he landed his last Braniff plane in 1949, and ha 
served On numerous government bodies concerned with aviation 


He is also a board member of the American Arbitration Association § 


McDermott was an air traffic controller in Chicago and Cleveland 
before joining the Civil Aeronautics Authority staff in 1953. Latét 
he was technical adviser to the director of research and developmemt 
in the Federal Aviation Agency. He has held his present post ‘sing? 
January 1960. dgihus 

“Briefing Session” can new be seen over 30 TV stations af 
convenient viewing hours. At least 17 more stations will be added 
te the list in the next two weeks, 
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Economy Not Growing, CLE Warngy . 


12% Unemployment} : 


Féared in 


Ottawa, Ont.—Unemployment 


sg AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C, SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1961 


Canada 


may reach a peak of close to 12/3 
percent of the labor force, or 750,000 workers, before the winter 


is over, the Canadian Labor Congress predicted in its recent annual + 


geport and recommendations to the federal government. 
The probable actual peak will be about one worker in every seven, | 


@ in the neighborhood of 14 per- 
gent, because self-employed and 
family workers are included in the 
isbor force, the CLC said. 

The presentation dealt with a 
wide variety of matters, with the 
emphasis on unemployment. It 
was given by CLC Pres. Claude 
Jodoin accompanied by other un- 
ion officials to the Canadian gov- 
ernment headed by Premier John 
G. Diefenbaker. 


“The fact is that our economy 


“To take a very simple illustra- 
tion, from December 1956 to De- 
cember 1960, the labor force, sea- 
sonally adjusted, rose by 604,000 
but the number of jobs, seasonally 


| adjusted, rose by only 295,000. 


There is a long-run trend of rising 
unemployment. In each recession, 
unemployment is worse than in the 
one before; after each recession, it 
settles down at a higher level than 
in the one before.” 


Slowdown in Growth Cited 
The CLC maintained that the 
main reason for high joblessness is 
& slowdown in Canada’s rate of 
growth. 

“From 1950 to 1956 inclu- 
sive,” the brief recalled, “our 
gross national product in 
terms—goods and services, 


“We have to get the rate of 
growth up and keep it up. We see 
no possibility of doing this except 
by a massive expansion in the pub- 
lic sector of the economy, without 
reduction in the private sector. We 
believe this involves temporary def- 
icit financing. We are convinced 
that with the present massive under- 
employment of both plant and 
manpower, this does not involve 
any danger of inflation.” 


same direction, not to be 
frightened off by the direful 
warnings of people who are fight- 


“We urge you particularly to 


Canada Job Picture 
Worst Since 1930s 


take prompt action to get people 
back to work now,” the labor 
body’s brief“ asked, “by cutting 
taxes on small incomes and raising 
old age pensions and family allow- 
ances.” 

- Asks Full Employment Act 

The CLC also called for enact- 
ment of a full employment act 
which would make ful! employment 
a matter of nationai policy and 
which in addition would establish 
a council of economic advisors that 
would make periodic reports on the 
Canadian economy. 

In addition it asked for strength- 
ening of the federal Dept. of Labor, 
particularly by expanding employ- 
ment service facilities. 

It urged a step-up in the imple- 
mentation of the comprehensive 
national health plan; an increase 
im pension benefits now pegged 
at $65 a month and their pay- 
ment to all at age 65; and a plan 


to make industrial pensions “port- 
able” so workers will not lose 
them as they move from job to 
job. 

“The unemployment insurance 
fund, which stood at over $900 
million, is now at a low ebb,” the 
CLC declared. “This is partly due 
to the severe unemployment which 
has not been effectively dealt with. 
But it is also due to the fact that 
payments have been made out of 
the fund which should have been 


paid from other sources.” 


Employes Left Behind 
As Firm Shifts Plant 


Muncie, Ind.—A long struggle by the Auto Workers to keep 
Open the 43-year-old Acme-Lees plant here has ended in a man- 
agement decision to move the plant, but not its 135 workers to 


Culiman, Ala. 


When the members of UAW Local 459 asked the right to move 


With the job, said 
Msident help would be hired in 
the Alabama city. The effect will 
be to kill the local as well as the 
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would have to take a wage cut 
and increase production to keep the 
company in a “competitive posi- 
tion.” Workers took cuts of $40 to 
$60 a Week and speeded up pro- 


to move, the UAW said, resulted 
from tog much high-priced mana- 


gerial heip and outdated production 
methods. 


CHILDREN OF New York City union members, who attended camp last summer 


SSS SS 
under the 


sponsorship of the Central Labor Council’s Community Services Committee, are entertained by Clown 
Joe Madden at jamboree held to launch labor’s 10th annual camping program and publicize the 
summer camping opportunities available at low cost to youngsters from union families. 


N.Y. Unions 
Launch New 
Camp Season 


New York—More than 250 chil- 
dren of this city’s trade unionists 
watched goggle-eyed at a juggling 
clown and a trained dog act, and 
sang and danced to the tunes of a 
western-style band. This was punc- 
tuated by all the cake and soft 
drinks they could do away with as 
they participated in a jamboree to 
launch the 10th season of the camp- 
ing program of the Ceneral Labor 
Council’s Community Services 
Committee. 


The children, some of more 
than 500 who attended camps in 
1960 by referral of the commit- 
tee, were brought together to ini- 
tiate the registration for the 1961 
season and to publicize the infor- 
mation that camping opportuni- 
ties are available at low cost to 
the children of Gotham’s unioh 
members. 


Camping subcommittee chair- 
man Sam Kovenetsky, who heads 
Local 1-S of the Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Workers, 
was master of ceremonies for the 
proceedings and welcomed the 
children and their parents. He also 
introduced Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., 
president of the Central Labor 
Council, and Michael Sampson, 
chairman of the body's Commu- 
nity Services Committee. 

First Reunion 

“This is the first jamboree, or 
camping reunion, we've had,” Ko- 
venetsky said, “and from the way 
everyone is enjoying it, the next one 
will be bigger and better.” 

Vau Arsdale praised the work 

of the subcommittee and ex- 


Many local union officials at- 
tended to welcome the members 
and their offspring. 

Participating in the jamboree 
were Margie Coate, Al Knopf and 
Katharine Jizi, of AGVA and Mu- 
sicians’ Union Local 802; Sam Hel- 
ler of Retail Clerks’ Local 150, 
which along with American Bakery 
and Confectionery Local 405, sup- 


Consumers League Asks 
Aid to Farm Workers 


The National Consumers League, outlining its policy for the 
coming year in the wake of its annual meeting, pledged full support 
to the Kennedy Administration’s priority anti-recession program 
and proposed an added point: action to aid farm workers. — 

Sen. Lee Metcalf (D-Mont.), addressing the League’s meeting, 


forecast “a bitter fight” but final 
passage by Congress this year of 
the Kennedy program of aid to de- 
pressed areas, medical aid for the 
aged under social security, a hous- 
ing bill, federal aid to education 
and an improved federal wage-hour 
law. 

Metcalf scorched the former 
Eisenhower Administration for 
leaving the nation in what it called 
“a rosy situation” when unemploy- 
ment and jobless pay exhaustions 
had risen so sharply. Metcalf fore- 
cast permanent~ improvements in 
the jobless pay system in this ses- 
sion. 

The league's directors proposed 
“the reform of Public Law 78, 
the enactment of a federal mini- 
mum wage for farm workers and 
the protection of their right to 
bargain collectively.” Under Pub- 
lic Law 78, some 440,009 Mexi- 
can nationals (braceros) are im- 
ported each year for work on 
corporate farms. 

Mrs, Esther Peterson, assistant to 
the Secretary of Labor and director 
of the Women’s Bureau, told the 
delegates that “the New Frontier 
is a moving frontier which seeks to 
meet the problems we anticipate as 
well as those we know that exist.” 

“Action is necessary,” Mrs. 
Peterson declared, “vigorous ac- 


Election Set to 
Fill House Vacancy 


Tucson, Ariz.—Democratic and 
Republican party primaries will be 
held Mar. 7, with a special election 
May 2, to fill the 2nd Congres- 
sional District seat left vacant when 


Texas Labor Fights 
For Migrant Unit 


Austin, Tex.—The Texas 
State AFL-CIO has strongly 
protested a move in the state 
legislature to deny operating 
funds to the Texas Council 
on Migrant Labor and, in ef- 
fect, “destroy that agency.” 

Pres. H. S. (Hank) Brown 
and Sec.-Treas. Fred H. 
Schmidt, in protesting to the 
Senate Finance Subcommit- 


to establish a quail hatchery 
while many of our 105,000 
Texas migrants live in housing 
not fit for animal habitation.” 


tion that is aimed at unemployment, 
ill health, hunger and distress at 
home, 

“Work is needed to provide 
consumer protection, to deal 
with the hazards of radiation, to 
meet the problems of automa- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Peterson, a member of the 
league for many years and a former 
labor lobbyist and workers’ educa- 
tion leader, reviewed the economic 
situation and the proposed remedial 
legislation to deal with low-wage 


Stewart L, Udall (D) resigned to | elder 


become Secretary of the Interior. 
The dates were set by Gov. Paul 
Fannin (R). 

Seven Democrats running for the 
House seat include Morris K. Udall, 
a Tucson lawyer and brother of the 
Cabinet member; William F. Hen- 
drix of Tucson, a vocational agri- 
culture teacher; H. Earl Rogge, Jr., 
a Tucson lawyer; former Rep. Har- 
old A. Patten; and William Nether- 
ton, James Carreon and Jay Bate- 


plied the cake and soft drinks; | man. 


Charles Cresanti of Textile Work- 
ers Union of America, New York 
Joint Board, which supplied the 
hall; and Bunny Connoly, camp 
program coordinator, 


Mac C. Matheson, whom Udall 
defeated last November by a vote 
of 95,000 to 75,000, is expected to 


be unopposed in the Republican 
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The conference also heard a dis- 
cussion of “citizen action to 
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Late percent on some jobs. attorney and vice-chairman ‘a 
ypmest Management continued to lose Americans for Democratic Action. 
t sine? money, and production standards In its statement of policy for the 
. . *¢ 4 , 
were increased again. The decision | coming year, the league's directors 
a called for increased safeguards ; 
as against the dangers of atomic radi- 
sdded ation and for greater consumer pro- 
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Madison, Wis., Library; Dorothy Kuhn Oko, New York Library; Roberta McBride, Detroit 
committee chairman; Mary A. Backer, Enoch Pratt F: 
F. Downey, Rutgers University; Esther L. Hughes, Des Moines Library, Pres. Cart J. Mega of the 


Teachers; and John Cosgrove, AFL-CIO Dept. of Education. 


ree Library, Baltimore, Md., secretary; Bernard 
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Library, 


GE’s Cordiner Resigns as Head 
Of Business Advisory Council 


Ralph Cordiner, board chairman of General Eisctric, has resigned as head of the Commerce Dept.’ $ 
Business Advisory Council in the face of sharp criticism arising out of his company’s admitted crimi- 


nal anti-trust law violations. 


Cordiner said he resigned so that he could devote his full time to the affairs of GE whose president, 


Robert Paxton, suddenly retired because of ill incalth. 


Meanwhile the problems ot oC al Bioctrie 


GE’s top management were com- 
pounded on two fronts—threat- 
ened damage suits by purchasers 
of heavy electrical equipment 
during the period covered by the 
anti-trust indictments, and un- 
fon demands—to be aired at a 
stockholders’ meeting—that the 
company clean house of execu- 
tives involved in the conspiracy. 


Legal officials from 60 large 
cities, at a meeting in Washington, 
D. C., set up a committee to ex- 
plore the possibility of a combined 
multi-million dollar civil damage 
suit against the 29 electrical manu- 
facturers involved in the price-fix- 
ing and rigged bids conspiracy. 
Purchasers are entitled to recover 
triple damages for overpayments 
resulting from the anti-trust law 
violations. 

Justice Dept. to Aid Cities 

Chicago’s corporation counsel, 
John C. Melaniphy, who heads the 
committee, said Atty, Gen. Robert 
F. Kennedy has promised to make 
available documentary evidence un- 
covered in the government's investi- 
gation of the conspiracy, 

Melaniphy told newsmen that 
one of the city officials present 
at the conference reported that 


Pulp-Sulphite, 
IWA Discuss 
Merger Plan 


Portland, Ore.—The current 
status of merger talks between the 
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representatives 
have applied “pressure” in an 
effort to forestall an anti-trust 
suit. He did not identify the 
city. 

Cordiner and others in the GE 
top echelon face the annual meet- 
ing of GE stockholders Apr. 26 at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

On the agenda are four 
submitted by the Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers—which holds 
GE stock through the union's pen- 
sion fund—calling for: 

@ Dismissal of GE officials 
guilty of violating anti-trust laws. 
@ A wit by the company to 
recover damages from officials re- 
sponsible for illegal acts resulting 
in fines against the company or 
damages paid to customers. 

@ Repayment by guilty officials 
of bonuses and stock options given 
them by the company. 

@ Formation of an impartial 
committee to determine whether 
Cordiner or any other director or 
officer of the company “reasonably” 
should have been aware of the il- 
legal conspiracy. 

While Cordiner disavowed 


inghouse have sued the companies, 
36 GE directors and officers and 32 


continue as chairman. In an- 
nouncing his resignation as chair- 
man, Cordiner said he will continue 


strike last October. 

The National Labor 
Board set Mar. 20 for a hearing on 
complaints of picket line disorders 
filed by GE against two Schenec- 
tady locals of IUE, and Mar. 27 
for hearing a complaint against 
IVE Local 320 of Syracuse, N. Y. 
A complaint by the latter local 
that GE had threatened employes 


Radio & Machine Workers have 
been charged with unfair labor 
practices on the basis of complaints 
by the General Electric Co. against 
IUE pickets for disorders alleged 
to have occurred during the GE 


Relations 


}| By Rejecting Panel Report: 


Richland, Wash. 


o\GE Seen Fomenting 
Atomic Plant Strike 


By Eugene A. Kelly 

ing the General Electric Co. with fo 
mertiting a strike at the $1 billion Hanford Atomic Products plant 
here by refusing to accept the recommendations of a presidential 
panel, 19 unions representing 3,200 production and maintenance 
i} workers have asked the White House to persuade GE, the govern. 


the proposals. 
Warning that the Hanford 


i} Atomic Metal Trades Council may 


be forced to strike Mar. 14, Pres. 
James A. Brownlow of the AFL- 
CIO Metal Trades Dept. asked 


mendations* of an Atomic Energy 
labor-management relations panel 
to settle a dispute over contract 
terms. 

Unions have agreed to accept 
all panel recommendations in- 
cluding those adverse to the un- 
fons, but GE has declined to ac- 
cede to the recommendations, the 
council charges. 

“Our men do not wish to strike 
at Hanford,” Brownlow told the 
President. “They have indicated a 
complete willingness to settle this 
long-standing bargaining dispute 
wholly on the basis of the panel’s 
settlement recommendations. 
“Unless prompt presidential in- 
tervention succeeds in bringing 


cil. accept this settlement, our members 

appear to have no alternative but 

SUE ieee Face (Ses re ey 
Charge by NLRB No Strikes Here 

Six local unions of the Electrical,|; ‘The Hanford plant makes plu- 


said. 
Meanwhile residents of the 
plant area—Richland, Pasco and 


ment contractor here, to accept® 4 
pute last Oct. 25 when GE and 
the unions were unable to agree on § 


tonium for the AEC, with GE the 
plant operator. Since the Metal 
Trades Council won representation 
rights in 1949, there never has been 
a strike at Hanford, the council 


petitions ask- 


Kennewick—signed 

ing for settlement on the basis of 
panel recommendations. The pe- 
titions, with 4,550 signatures, 
were sent to Senators Warren 
G. Magnuson (D-Wash.) and 
Heary M. Jackson (D-Wash.) 
asking the senators to intervene. 


with disciplinary measures, sus- 
without 


Cyrus S. Ching, former head of 
the federal Mediation and Concili-| j 
ation Service, is chairman of the 
Atomic Energy labor-management 
relations panel. He named four 
members to review the facts and 


terms of a new contract. It rec 
ommended these contract changes; 


@ A three-year agreement effec. 
tive Oct. 3, 1960. 


Oct. 3, 1960, of the paid salary 
rate then existing, in line with the 
company’s offer to the unions; ig 
addition, the unions should have the 
option of a 4 percent increase ef- 
fective Apr. 2, 1962, or a wage 
reopener in March 1962. 

@ An increase in the shift differ 
ential to 21 cents as of Oct. 3, 1960, 
and an additional increase to 22 
cents effective Apr. 2, 1962. 

@ An increase in pai i 
to eight as of Jan. 1, 1961. 

The panel urged the council t 
drop its demand for time and a 
half pay, plus holiday allowance for 
holidays worked; improvements ia 
vacation allowances, sick leave, 
safety committees, and a new arte 


study apprentice training programs, 
Panel members also suggested 
that eight other proposed contract 
changes be withdrawn and later 
made six supplemental recommen 
dations which the unions accepted. 
The Metal Trades Council 
listed 10 recommendations which 


the unions accepted though they 


lic port ms established by the Presb 
dent of the United States? 


In other development, individual | 5 
stockholders oi both GE and West-| 


~-treasurer. 


ribbon group of the nation’s big 

business executives, should remove 

ne seta ya te Ye Ladies’ Garment Workers’ label to be used in women's scarf and neckwear industry. Standing behind 

conspiracy. Mrs. Roosevelt at ceremonies in New York City are (left to right) Samuel L. Kurtz, secretary of Ne 
Hodges had said earlier that it| tional Women’s Neckwear and Scarf Association; Howard Remes, owner of Karyi Lee Co., New 

would be uff to the advisory York; Joseph Tevin, managit of ELOWU Neckwenr Level: 168; end Lowy. eete SAY 
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| Labor Battles for Schools in Louisiana 
Wages Historic Fight |§ ee SN an 
In New Orleans Case 


The following report was written by Ed Lashman, assistant 
editor of the Union News, publication of the Oil, Chemical & 
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If the city police work at maim-  ¢,, atready overburdened private 


taining law and order while 
hysterical harridans shriek im- 

at the pitifully few six- 
year-old girls being escorted into 
school by U.S. marshals, they are 
considered all-out integrationists. 


either a segregationist or an integra- 
tionist, depending on the extreme 
view held by another parent. 


City Is Calm 


two schools. affected by a combina- 
tion of the court order and the 
Louisiana Pupil Placement Law 
which resulted in the admission 
last November of four little girls 
into the first-grade classes in Frantz 
and McDonough No. 19 schools. 
But the embers are smoldering, 
ready to be fanned into flame in 


school facilities.” 
The labor council saw the dangers 
in the crisis clearly and spelled them 
out dramatically: delaying of educa- 
tign for all, interruption for some 
who would never resume it, a 
rising tide of delinquency, the dis- 
advantages to New Orleans school 
children unable to compete success- 
fully with youngsters in other sec- 
tions of the nation, the impossibility 
of producing Louisiana's share of 
badly needed technicians and 
scientists in the cold war, the loss 
of some $28,000,000 in trade spent 
by the Orleans Parish (county) 
school system, the loss of a corps 
of trained and dedicated teachers, 
the possible loss of accreditation 
of state public schools thus denying 
college opportunity to Louisiana 
children, the strangling of new in- 
dustrial expansion. 

So the council called on the 
public, the press, civic and trade 
groups and members of the legis- 
lature to join in urging the Gov- 
ernor to keep public schools open. 
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LOUISIANA STATE LABOR COUNCIL h 
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elped fight off higher state sales 
to segregated schools battle. Left to right, seated: Sec.-Treas. E. J. Bourg, Pres. Victor Bussie and 


at he 
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tax proposal linked 


K. G. Flory, Dept. of Legislative and Political Activities. Standing: Jack McCarthy, public relations 
director, Vice Presidents Leroy Landry and Louis Sahuque; C. M. Shaw, former vice president. 


who wanted to send their children 
to private, segregated schools. 
Here was the most serious test 


basic opposition to any form of 
regressive taxation. Yet here, again, 
they found themselves assailed by 
the opponents of integration. 

In fact, State Labor Council 
Pres. Victor Bussie (member of 
the Fire Fighters) pointed out, 


One other problem faced by 
Louisiana labor in the sales tax 
fight was the threat of an effort 
to reinstate the Louisiana “right- 
to-work” law which labor success- 
fully fought to have repealed sev- 
eral years ago. 

Not only did this not deter the 
State Labor Council in its fight, 
but Bussie reports that many legis- 
lators who were for the open shop 
law in the past, also worked with 
labor against the sales tax and 
vowed they would never support 


‘schools open. 


opposed it are clearly for segregated 
schools. There was also much 
question about the financial condi- 
tion of Gov. Davis’s administration 
and much suspicion that the tax was 
needed to bail him out even more 
than it was to finance private, seg- 
regated education. 

Two things, however, are certain. 
Loss of the sales tax revenue does 
help in the fight to keep public 
And Louisiana la- 
bor can take quiet pride in the fact 
that it would not be deterred from 


an instant. On these, well-organ- The resolution was overwhelm- d the fight. One =e ~— R-T-W as a punitive measure. fighting for the best interests of its 
ized White Citizens Councils coa- | ingly adopted, though there have ffiliated because elt A further gain has been the membership and the public gen- 
stantly blow the breath of hate. been some strong criticisms and | council was supporting integra- of future opposition to erally despite the emotional pres- 


For, make no mistake, there is 
a substantial force at work to close 
the public schools of New Orleans, 
and eventually all of Louisiana, 
tather than permit one Negro child 
to go to school with whites. 

Tragically, this feeling has found 
particular focus in the areas af two 
schools involved—working class 
neighborhoods where the parents 
feel they cannot dfford the expensive 
alternative of sending their children 
to private schools and so must fight 
© maintain segregated public 
schools 


Inflamed by Legislature 

The final aggravation frustrating 
any effort at moderation has been 
the fact that the Louisiana. legis- 
lature has been called into several 
consecutive inflammatory special 
sessions by Gov. Jimmie Davis— 
One-time singer of songs and author 
of “You Are My Sunshine,” and 
Bow a latter-day Orval Faubus. 

This, then, is the situation in 
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letters of protest. Council Pres. 
Pat Stoddard (member of the 
Typographical Union) shrugs 
philosophically because this is to 
be expected. He sticks doggedly 
to his guns: The labor movement 
is for public education and that’s 
the ground on which he'll fight. 
Forever, if need be. 

On Nov. 16, after literal rioting 
in the streets, the New Orleans 
Central Labor Council issued a pub- 
lic statement appealing to members 
and their families and the public 
to maintain peace and calm in the 
school crisis. Stoddard’s statement 
commended the police and offered 
the hope that union members would 
not subject police officers to abuse 
for doing their duty to maintain 
order. 

The council also supported a 
statement calling for orderly be- 
havior issued by some 100 com- 
munity organizations and then 
adopted other resolutions commend- 
ing the mayor and the police and 
calling on the legislature to con- 


sis for the labor movement came 
whea Gov. Davis initiated action 
for a 1-cent sales tax increase and 
tied it to a need for new money to 
finance grants-in-aid to parents 


— 


segregationist. 

Bussie can chuckle about this 
and say it shows how straight down 
the middle the council's position 
is, but it is a clear indication of the 
pressures of the situation. Bussie 
tells of legislators showing tele- 
grams and letters from union mem- 
bers urging votes for the sales tax 
increase. 

Time after time as Bussie testi- 
fied on behalf of the Louisiana State 
Labor Council in opposition to 
the sales tax increase, legislators 
tried to discredit him and force 
him to state his personal views on 


-T-W by many business leaders 
whe came to have new respect 
and understanding of Louisiana 
labor in the sales tax fight. 
What effect the defeat of the 
sales tax increase will have on the 
fight to continue segregation re- 


mains to be seen. Many people who 


sures generated by the New Or- 
leans crisis. P 

That it won the first battles in 
that continuing war is a tribute 
to the skills of its leaders and to 
the substantial broad-based com- 
munity support it has developed 
by patient, reasoned advocacy of 
its positions. 


Management Urged to 
Back Extended Benefits 


St. Louis—The Kennedy Administration's bill to extend jobless 


benefits would help bolster the economy until an expected spring 
upturn and management would be making a mistake to oppose the 
legislation, Assistant Sec. of Labor James J. Reynolds declared here. 

Reynolds, a former corporation vice president, was the featured 
speaker at a banquet climaxing a® 


labor-management conference spon- 
sored jointly by AFL-CIO Region 
XV, the Industrial Relations Club 
of Greater St. Louis and Washing- 
ton University. 

Reynolds told some 300 dele- 
gates that the Kennedy Administra- 
tion recognizes the national econ- 
omy is in “serious difficulty” and 
has framed immediate and long- 


gional director, 


with which industry is converting 
to automated production here and 
abroad, the application of automa- 
tion to white-collar fields and the 
rapidly-growing work force. 
Garst pointed out that 65 per- 
cent more cars can be produced 
today with no more workers than 
were employed in 1947, In the 
chemical industry, he added, pro- 
duction rose 27 percent from 
1956 to 1960 and the work force 
shrank by 14,000. 


in a sense, riding in the same boat, 
Garst commented in urging a joint 


8 of last should aid labor and management 
New Orleans Central La- in retraining and relocating =e 
; , uti by automation 
ten pocitilch’ beniiren- te jobs in hard-hit areas, 
“open public Renal 
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Wi | Despite Medical Price Rise: 


| Living Costs Show! 
\First Dip i 


By Robert B. Cooney 
iis Wallin’: cont of lohan Quciltbé edits in leienes marking 


THREE FACT-FINDERS, named by Pres. John F. Kennedy to review the facts and make a rec- 
ommendation in a dispute between major airlines and the Flight Engineers, met in Washington to 
start their 90-day inquiry. Pictured here, left to right, are Prof. J. Keith Mann of Stanford Uni- 


versity; 


Prof. Richard Lester, Princeton University; and 
Wisconsin, commission chairman. 


Prof. Nathan Feinsinger, University of 


‘Right-to-Work’ Bill 


Rejected in New Mexico 


Sante Fe, N. Mex.—The New Mexico House, by voice vote, 
shouted down a so-called “right-to-work” amendment to the state 
constitution and then went on to pass labor-backed minimum wage 


and mine safety bills. 


The House killed the “work” _ Proposal, which would have put 


the amendment on a referendum® 


ballot at the next general election, 


by adopting an adverse report of 
the Labor Committee. 


Although New Mexico voters, 
im a 1948 referendum, rejected 
a constitutional ban on the union 
shop, each session of ‘the legisla- 
ture has seen renewed efforts by 
business groups to push through 
a “work” law. 

The House gave 49-to-11 ap- 
proval to a Senate passed minimum 
wage bill which will raise the gen- 
eral wage floor from the present 75 
cents an hour to $1. Workers who 
receive part of their income through 
tips remain at a 65-cent floor, but 
other service workers will have 
their minimum raised from 65 cents 
to 80 cents over a nine-month 
period. Their minimum goes up 
by 5-cent steps every three months. 
The Senate is expected to concur in 


minor amendments made by the 
House 
Supporters of the bill defeated, 
by a 38-22 vote, a labor-opposed 
amendment which would have 
stretched out the raise in the serv- 
ice-workers minimum by requir- 
ing a six-month wait before each 
5-cent step-up. 

The mine safety bill, establish- 
ing a five-member state mining 
board to enforce safety measures, 
passed the House by a 38-26 vote 
after having apparently been killed 
earlier that same day on a 30-30 
tie vote. 

One of the representatives who 
had voted against the bill in the 
morning session switched and 
moved for reconsideration. The 
House agreed, on a 36-27 vote to 
take up again the operator-opposed 
safety measure. The Senate has 
not yet acted on the proposal. 


Housing Discrimination 
Barred in Pennsylvania 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The Pennsylvania legislature has passed, and 
Gov. David L. Lawrence (D) has signed, a labor-backed bill barring 
discrimination in the sale, rental or financing of housing because 
of race, color, religion or national origin. 


The bill converts the Pennsyl- 
vania Fair Employment Practices 
Commission, which is headed by 
State AFL-CIO Co-Pres. Harry 
Boyer, into a Human Relations 
Commission responsible for en- 
suring compliance with all of the 
state's anti-discrimination laws. 


In addition to enforcement of 
housing and employment equal 
rights laws, the Human Rela- 
tions Commission will also take 


House Republicans were rebuffed 
in attempts to add eight amend- 
ments to the bill weakening its im- 
pact and extending exemptions. As 
passed, by a vote of 121 to 76, the 
only exceptions are for owner-oc- 
eupied single houses and duplexes 
in which the apartment is used by 
the owner as a residence. The law 
has a strict enforcement provision 
and permits the Human Relations 
Commission to initiate investiga- 


tions without waiting for a com- 
plaint to be filed. 

Boyer, who was recently re- 
appointed to another five-year 
term on the Pennsylvania FEPC, 
which he has headed since its 
creation in 1956, described the 
mew measure as “an extremely 
good bill.” 

The campaign for the anti-dis- 
crimination measure was spear- 
headed by the Pennsylvania Equal 
Rights Counci!. made up of labor, 
religious and community groups. 
Roland Sawyer, housing consult- 
ant for the Steelworkers served as 
campaign director, assisted by Steel- 
workers’ Civil Rights Dir. Frank 
Shane and legislative representatives 
of other AFL-CIO unions. 

In sighing the bill, Lawrence pre- 
dicted it will have “an enduring 
effect in helpire to eliminate wide- 
spread deterioration of available 
housing for those who are discrimi- 
nated against.” 

He said dropping of racial bar- 
riers which have bred overcrowded 
slums will elleviate the state's eco- 
nomic and social problems. The 
new law is effective Sept. 1, 1961. 


|Engineers 


Back-on All 
But Western 


Striking members of the Flight 
Enginers have returned to work at 
five airlines but continued their 
walkout against a sixth as a three- 
man commission named by Pres. 
John F. Kennedy prepared to hold 
hearings and issue recommenda- 
tions. 

The engineers called off their 
strike against the five airlines when 
management agreed to recall them 
and resume flying service during a 
90-day period which the President 
gave the commission to assembie 
the facts. The three fact-finders 
are Prof. Nathan Feinsinger, chair- 
man; Prof. Richard Lester and 
Prof. J. Keith Mann. 


Western A Holdout 

The strike started Feb. 18 
against Pan American World Air- 
ways and spread to other lines— 
American, Eastern, National, Trans 
World and Western. Labor Sec. 
Arthur J. Goldberg got all parties 
except Western to agree to a 90- 
day truce. Western said it had 
fired all Flight Engineers and would 
resume flying after training pilots 
to qualify as engineers. 


Goldberg said the strike was 
caused by the fear of FEIA mem- 
bers that a National Mediation 
Board decision on United Air 
Lines would jeopardize their sen- 
jority status and their union’s bar- 
gaining rights. 

Meanwhile ._Kenanedy named a 
separate three-member emergency 
board to investigate a strike involv- 
ing 260 Machinists who work as 
flight engineers on Northwest Air- 
lines, These board members have 
30 days to make a recommendation: 
Prof. Paul Guthrie of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, chairman; 
Benjamin Aaron, University of Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles; Paul D. 
Hanlon, Portland, Ore., attorney. 

The IAM withdrew its picket 
lines when the presidential order 
was issued but said management has 
recalled few of the 260 strikers or 
2,500 locked-out mechanics and 
ground service workers. 

In a telegram, IAM Pres. Al J. 
Hayes told the emergency board it 
cannot hold hearings until all par- 
ties to the dispute are in cOmpliance 
with the Railway Labor Act and 
the presidential order establishing 
the board. Northwest is not in 
compliance, Hayes said, because it 
has’ failed to return all IAM mem- 
bers to their former status. 

The Railway Labor Act and the 
executive order require that the 
status quo be maintained during a 
30-day period while the board is 
holding hearings, and for 30 days 
afterward, 


the first decrease in retail prices 
ment has reported. 


| Jnuary to 127.4. This means 
|market basket which cost $10 im 
the 1947-49 base period now costs 
$12.74. 

Am accompanying report 
showed that workers’ 


“Every major group, except med- 
ical care, either declined or was 
unchanged over the period,” the 
monthly report noted. 

The decline in the overall index 
was caused primarily by sharp price 
cuts in women’s and girls’ coats and 
women’s suits—reflecting end-of- 
season sales; by a more than sea- 
sonal decline in used ¢ar prices; 
and by lower prices for eggs, fresh 
tomatoes, fresh fruits and fresh 


milk. 
Hospital Costs Up 

“The medical care index rose 
by 0.3 percent, primarily as a re- 
sult of higher rates for hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical insurance and hos- 
pital rooms. Small scattered in- 
creases were also noted for pro- 
fessional services,” the report said. 

Robrt J. Myers, deputy commis- 
sioner of labor statistics, cautioned 
reporters that the medical care in- 
dex is not weighted heavily enough 
to have much of an impact on the 
overall price level. 

The medical care index has out- 
run every other sub-group in the 
over-the-year increases. 

The January CPI, at 127.4, is 
1.6 percent higher than January a 
year ago. 

The medical care index is 3.3 
percent higher now than a year 
ago. In breaking down this cate- 
gory, Myers reported these over- 
the-year rises: hospitalization in- 
surance, up 8.8 percent; surgical 
insurance, up 3.2 percent; hos- 
pital room rates, up 5.9 percent; 
professional services, up 2.6 per- 
cent and prescriptions and drugs, 
up 1.3 percent. The last-named 
item has decreased for the past 
five months. 


Myers said of the span of recent 
months that “in retrospect this will 
look like a fairly stable period.” 

Few Wage Adjustments 

On cost-of-living adjustments, the 
wages of 1 million workers in the 
auto and related products indus- 
tires and in some farm equipment 
firms will remain unchanged since 
the quarterly rise compares Janu- 
ary’s 127.4 to October's 127.3. 

However, some 61,000 workers 
will receive increases. A different 
formula will bring a quarterly hike 
of 1 cent an hour to most of them. 
Several thousand truckers in Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas will get two- 
cent increases on a semi-annual 
adjustment. 

Some 12,000 employes of the 
Chicago Transit Authority will have 
their wages reduced by one-half 
cent an hour because of a drop in 
that city’s CPI. 

The necompenyins Saar report | 
showed that factory 
spendable earnings “were bape 
and buying power was virtually 
unchanged” between December 
and January. 

Spendable earnings—which 


The Labor Dept.’s Bureau of Labor Statistics reported the Cg 
sumer Price Index dipped by 0.1 percent between December : ‘| 


Es 


# 


in Year — 


since January 1960, the gover 


Maryland, New 
York, Missouri and Pennsy}- 
vania experiencing the sharp- 
est rises. 
The new record of 3.4 mil- 
lion was for the week 
Feb. 11, a boost of 32,200 
over the previous record the 
week before. The 8.4 per- 
cent rate equaled the previous 
record rate of April 1958 and 
compared to 5.6 percent of 


means take-home pay after dedup 
tion of social security and federal 
income taxes—were~ $79.97 for § 
factory worker with three depend 
ents and $72.44 for a worker with 
out dependents, the same as @ 
December. 


The report said earnings normally §: 


drop back in January from “oven 
time-heightened” levels of Decem 
ber. But this time, the report & 
plained, December earnings wen 
down due to severe snowstorm 
cutting hours of work. 

For 1960 as a whole, the report 
continued, spendable earnings aw 
eraged $81.05 for a worker with 
three dependents and $73.49 for a 
worker without dependents, nearly 
one percent higher than in 1959. 


But “real” spendable earnings 
—after take-home pay is deflated 
by increases in the cost of living 
—reduced worker 


“Real” spendable earnings if 
1960 averaged $64.07 for a worket 
with three dependents or 124 per 


cent of the 1947-49 average which 


is used as the base period. 


Shoe Union Wins 
Raise for 10,000 


Haverhill, Mass.—Locals of th 
United Shoe Workers in northeast 
Massachusetts recently voted to rat 
ify a uniform area-wide contract 
benefiting 10,000 workers in 4 


factories making” women's novelty ¥ 


footwear. 
Agreement on the two-year com 


“|tract was reached with employe 


representatives just before a deat 


line that threatened to produce the § 
first area-wide strike since 1943 9 


A short walkott in a dozen fae 
tories preceded a settlement by all 
the employers in less than a day, 
USWA  Sec.-Treas. Angelo Geot 
gian said. 

Forty-four shops in seven cont 
munities agreed to a wage increas® 
of 5 cents an hour effective Jan. 1, 
1961; another 3 cents to be paid 
into a pension fund next Jan. lj 
two consecutive weeks of vacation 
every July; liberalized insurance, 
vacation and holiday benefits, and 


a minimum wage of $1.26 an houF iis 


for learners. 


USWA Pres. George Fectcat ; 
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4 1-6 Rulings: 


IL: Labor Board Sais 
|Picketing by Unions 


The National Labor Relations Board, applying the Landrum- 
Griffin Act’s restrictions on picketing to four precedent-setting cases, 
ing} 95 ruled against the unions in all instances. 
on The board handed down interpretations in various circumstances | § 
d@ the 1959 labor law amendments imposing restrictions on recog-| 


ABE stion or organizational picketi 

iB aiess the union petitions for a 
joard election within 30 days. 

So-called “informational” pick- 
ding is permitted, but the mean- 

S ing of the permission remains 
gnciear. 

These were the cases: 

@ Hod Carriers Local 840 and 
Blane Construction Co., Kansas 
Cty, Kan. Union picketing here 
protested alleged unfair labor prac- 
tices by the company. 

@ Hotel and Restaurant Worker- 
es Local 681 and Crown Cafeteria 
sad Peter W. Irwin, Long Beach, 
Calif. The union's picketing ap- 
pealed to customers not to patron- 
ge the non-union cafeteria. 

@ Hotel and Restaurant Work- 
Bers Locals 89 and 1-and the Stork 
Club Restaurant in New York City. 
The board said this involved pub- 
icity picketing and stoppage of 
deliveries. 

@ Teamsters Local 705 and 
Cartage and Terminal Management 
Corp., Chicago. This involved the 

we of whether a union had a 
fight to picket to require an em- 
ployer to hire his predecessor's 
employes. 
In the Blinne case, the Hod Car- 
fiers sought recognition from a sub- 
coitractor on the basis of union 
designation cards from all the em- 
ployer’s three laborers. Blinne re- 
Sjected the demand, the board said, 
and transferred one worker. The 
mion filed unfair labor practice 
charges and picketed with “unfair” 
gigas for over 30 days without fil- 
ing for an election. 


The NLRB, by a 4-to-1 deci- 
sion, ruled that the new law per- 
with @ mits only a “currently certified” 


a4eon rT YTraPa Fata 


? 


for &@% snion to engage in recognition 
— picketing. The union contended 


that picketing by a majority un- 
ings & ica, though uncertified, was not 
Med. & unlawful. 

8 BH The majority of Chairman Boyd 


sing Bleedom and Members Philip Ray 
rent _ 
Wage, Fringe 
s i 2 ? 
orker i 
““gbains Won by 
vhich * 
M at United 
Bomb insurance of $100,000 for 
S th of the 9,000 Machinists at 
ited Air Lines installations_is in- 
mided in a new contract on which 
f tha OM members are balloting at 30 
heast terminals. 
> rae 12.10 months of negotiations, un- 
tract me’: «ANd ~management representa- 
n 499° agreed on these major fea- 


ms of an 18-month agreement: 

® Raises ranging from 11 to 15) 
com A 40 hour, retroactive to Dec. 
» for hourly rated members, who 


loyer 

dea a” Bet from $1.65 to $3.20 an 
e the BO increases of $19.25 to $24.25 
1943. & Month. effective Apr. 1, for guards 


fae Bn Setting $346.50 to $386.50 a 


—... 
A ay, ® Paid vacations ranging up to 
Jeon as after 10 years, 4 weeks 
& 20 years on the job, in place 
the present limit, 3 weeks after 

cont years. 
nf Payment by the company of 


‘aid Bc. the cost of sickness and 
P : insurance, instead of the 


n. ij 
‘ one-quarter of the cost. 
oo The contract also gives employes 
oa tight to refuse to work in a 
oul ™® scare area, and increases 
= Premiums by 2 and 3 cents an 
=, according to J. L.. Reeves of 
ctcau game, Calif., general chair- 
; of IAM Dist. 141. 


}terminal as headquarters. 


Sedigees Sous Allan Senin Gilt 


Arthur A. Kimball rejected the un-| © 


ion’s argument that Blinne's alleged | 


unfair labor practice excused the| [i 


picketing. 
Fanning Dissents 
Member John H. Fanning sharp- | 


ly dissented, saying that Blinne’s| j rf. a ~ oy 
ARGENTINE union leaders visited AFL-C1O headquarters on a 


transferral of the worker “for the| 
avowed purpose of destroying” the 
union majority prevented a test of 
the union's right to recognition and 
lawful picketing. He said the board 
should have taken up instead the 
employer conduct, arguing Con- 
gress could not have intended “so 
incongruous and meaningless” a re- 
Striction as the majority decided. 
In the Crown Cafeteria case, 
the board said the Hotel and 
Restaurant Workers lacked a ma- 
jority of the employes, but pick- 
eted when the cafeteria opened 
im May 1959, and later picketed 


i 
i 


The majority of Leedom, Rodgers 
and Kimball overturned the trial 
examiner's finding that the picket- 
ing was protected since it did not 
stop deliveries. 

The majority held that the pick- 
eting involved recognition or or- 
ganizational purposes and that the 
ban on such picketing is “particu- 
larly applicable” where a union 
does not represent a majority. 


In the Stork Club case, the Hotel 
and Restaurant Workers began or- 
ganizing late in 1956. In January 
1957, Stork fired several workers. 
Two union focals demanded re- 
instatement and a contract, claim- 
ing the allegiance of 80 of the 100 
employes, Stork refused and there 
began three years of interrupted 
picketing, with the case in and out 
of state and federal courts. 

An NLRB four-member majority 
ruled. the union's picketing from 
Nov. 13, 1959, to Jan. 15, 1960, 
involved a recognition purpose and 
violated the law. The Landrum- 
Griffin restrictions went into effect 
Nov. 13. Even without a recogni- 
tion demand, the picketing after 
Jan. 15 “seriously interfered” with 
deliveries, the board said, adding 
that the’ Stork Club manager was 
uncontradicted in testimony that 
“we had to buy two trucks and hire 
truckdrivers and pick things up all 
over town.” 

In the Cartage and Terminal 
Management case, the employer be- 
gan handling local Chicago pick-up 
and delivery for Riss, an interstate 
| motor freight carrier, using the Riss 


Riss had a contract with the 
Teamsters; Cartage and Terminal 
discussed with the union a pact 
covering the new operation; the 
union insisted on a wage guarantee 
from Riss, Cartage and Terminal 
then hired its own workers instead 
of the former Riss employes and 
the union picketed with “strike” 
signs. 

The four-member NLRB major- 
ity rejected the union argument that 
the dispute was over job terms and 
conditions merely because recogni- 
tion Had once been offered. 

Membex Kimball, in dissent, ar- 
gued that the wrong provision of 
the law was being applied, that the 
picketing as an alleged violation of 
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recent trip to the United States. They were welcomed by AFL-CIO 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler, seated right, aod Serafino 
Romualdi, AFL-CIO inter-American representative, left. Standing 
are Henry Rutz, AFL-CIO international representative; Hector 
Nobile, Commercial, Employes; Oscar Rubilar, Transport Workers; 
Carlos Conde de Cons, Oil Workers; Fernando Daimasso, Public 


Service Union; Hugo Mancinelli, 


Railway Workers. 


NERB Reope 


ns Case 


Involving Jurisdiction 


The National Labor Relations Board has set aside a five-month- 
old decision and reopened a case in line with a recent Supreme 
Court ruling which ordered the board to decide which union gets 
the work in a jurisdictional dispute. 

The board acted on the first motion filed since the high court's 


decision of Jan. 9. The case in-%- 


volves Safeway Stores, Inc., truck- 
ing operations at Wilmington, Del., 
and Locals 107, 639 and 660 of the 
Teamsters. 

The board said that Local 107 
struck and picketed after Safeway 
rearranged its operations to have 
drivers of Locals 639. at Landover, 
Md., and 660 at Kearney, N. J., 
transport meat products from Wil- 
mington for sale in the Washington 
and New York areas. 


The NLRB remanded the case 
to its Philadelphia regional office 
for hearings to gather more evi- 
dence on which group is enti- 
tled to the work “consistent with 
the principles” of the high court's 
decision. 

In its Jan. 9 decision, the Su- 
preme Court unanimously decided 
that the NLRB must rule which 
union is entitled to the work when 
it considers an unfair labor practice 
charge growing out of an inter- 
union jurisdictional dispute. 

Involved TV Dispute 

That case involved a 1957 dispute 
in which the Intl. Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers and the Theatri- 
cal Stage Employes both claimed 
jurisdiction to do the lighting for 
a show planned. by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

The NLRB ruled that IBEW 
could not require CBS to give the 
lighting contract to IBEW mem- 
bers rather than to CBS stagehands 
who belonged to IATSE. 


The board added, however, 
that its ruling was not to be in- 
terpreted as assigning the work 
to IATSE. The Supreme Court 
said the board must make an 
affirmative decision on precisely 
that point. 

The court said the Taft-Hartley. 
Act requires the NLRB to decide 
such a dispute affirmatively on its 
merits unless there is a voluntary 
means to adjust the issue and the 
employer and labor scene agree 
to be bound by it. 

The National Joint Board for 
Settlement of Jurisdictional Dis- 
putes in the Construction Industry 
—made up of contractor groups 


and AFL-CIO Building & Construc-| i 


tion Trades Dept. unions under an 
elected chairman—was cited as an 


example of a vdéluntary approach 
on which the board might rely. 


the law fell under another provision 
of Taft-Hartley. 


The board said that, prior to the 


Supreme Court's January decision, 
it held generally that an employer 
was free to make work.assignments 
without strike pressure by a union, 
with two main exceptions. One 
exception would be if an employer 
was evading his board-certified 
union in assigning work; the other 
would be where an employer was 
bound by agreement to assign dis- 
puted work to the claiming union. 


Court Approves Special 


Teamsters’ 


ICFTU Gives 


Full Support to 
UN in Congo 


The Intl. Confederation of Free 
| Trade Unions has pledged to 
| United Nations’ Sec.-Gen. Dag 
| Hammarskjold the “full and unre- 
served support of many millions of 
| workers in the free world” in the 
| current Congo crisis. 


| 

“Firmly hope you will continue 
/ action to save Congo from anarchy 
jand misery,” ICFTY Gen. Sec. 
}Omer Becu said in a telegram to 
the UN executive. 

| The declaration of ICFTU sup- 
| port came as the Soviet Union was 
wrebuffed in its effort to force the 
| secretary-general’s resignation and 
have UN forces withdrawn from 
the Congo. 


marskjold and the UN te How- 
ard Green, Canada’s secretary of 
state for external affairs. 

Earlier, the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council had urged a UN in- 
quiry into “the brutal murder of 
Patrice Lumumba,” former Con- 
golese premier, and declared its full 
support of Hammarskjold. 

The ICFTU also appealed to the 
UN to create an international com- 
mission to inquire into the death 
of Lumumba. 

Workers’ Support Asked 

ICFTU Pres. Arne Geijer and 
Becu cabled Congolese Pres. Joseph 
Kasavubu and the ICFTU-affili- 
ated General Federation of Con- 
golese Workers (FGTK), urging 
support of the UN and “joint work- 
ers’ action to avoid bloodshed and 
promote unity and stability.” 

The ICFTU message to FGTK 
Federal Sec. Cyrille Adoula drew 
this prompt response: 

“Labor movement Congo, con- 
scious of gravity of situation, 
will do everything possible to 
avoid civil war.” 


Convention 


The three-year-old monitorship of the Teamsters came to a 
virtual end when U.S. District Judge F. Dickinson Letts in Wash- 
ington, D. C., authorized the union to call a special convention for 


the purpose of electing officers. 


James R. Hoffa, who has served in effect as provisional president 


under the recently dormant Board 
of Monitors, is expected to seck 
re-election along with other officers 
named originally at a 1957 conven- 
tion, the legality of which was at- 
tacked in court by a group of dis- 
sident members. 

The convention is planned for 
mid-May. 

The monitorship was created in 
January 1958 by Judge Letts as a 
compromise ending of the court 
assault on the legality of the 1957 
convention, 


Major challenges to Hoffa’s ad- 
ministration of the union marked 


many activities of the monitors, 
and at one time a hearing was 
asked before Letts on charges 
that Hoffa had misused union 
funds. 


A series of decisions by the U.S. 
Court of Appeals disrupted this 
program and the chairman of the 
monitors’ board, Martin F. O’Don- 
oghue, resigned. The appellate 
court declined to uphold other pro- 


Woolworth Rehires 


Five With Back Pay 


Newark, N. J.—Clerks’ Local 21 
here has announced that under a 
settlement agreement with the F. 
W. Woolworth Co., five employes 


posals of the monitors backed by 
Judge Letts. 

A federal ‘indictment charging 
Hoffa with fraud involving Team- 
ters funds in a Sun Valley, Fla., 
real estate promotion is pending. 
Hoffa's counsel has asked dismissal 
of the indictment. 


J. V. Kearney 
Boiler Makers’ 
Officer, Dies 


Jersey City-~—Funeral services 
have been held here for John V. 
Kearney, vice president of the 
Boiler Makers who died of a heart 
attack on board a train as he re- 
turned to his Philadelphia office. 

Last rites were held at St. John’s 
Catholic Church here. Union Pres. 
William A. Calvin has announced 
that the union has set up a memo- 


that contributions may be sent to 
union Sec.-Treas, H. E. Patton at 
headquarters in Kansas City, Kan., 
in lieu of flowers or other expres- 
sions of sympathy. 

Kearney joined the _ Boiler 
Makers in 1928 while working at 
his trade in the construction field, 


rial fund in tribute to Kearney and | 
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Tells Senate Seesmsiiiear. | 
Labor Renews Plea 


On Wage-Hour Law 


Modernization of the Fair Labor Standards Act raising the mini- |! 
mum wage immediately to $1.25 and extending coverage to 5.9) 
million more workers would stimulate the national economy and) 
help eliminate the depressed class of the “working poor” in America, | 


the AFL-CIO has declared. 


Andrew J. Biemiller, director of 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Legislation, 
told a Senate Labor suucommittee 
that establishment of the FLSA in 
the depression year: of 1938 and 
its improvement in recession-ridden 
1949 and in 1955 “helped touch 
off an improvement in employ- 
ment.” 

Administration's Bill Inadequate 

Biemiller told the subcommittee 
headed by Sen. Pat McNamara (D- 
Mich.) that the Administration bill 
—calling for achieving the $1.25 
wage floor in three annual steps 
and extending cove. age to only 4.3 
million new workers—“falls short 
of the clear and present need.” 

Earlier, Labor Sec. Arthur J, 
Goldberg, testifying on behalf of 
the Administration proposals, said 
that raising the minimum to $1.15 
immediately, $1.20 at the end of 
the first year and $1.25 after two 
years represented a “moderate, 
step-by-step approach” that would 
not “unduly hamper business and 
» will not have adverse employment 
effects.” 

A House Labor subcommittee 
headed by Rep. James Roose- 
velt (D-Calif.) reported out the 
Administration’s wage-hour bill 
with two changes: a minimum of 
$1.25 in the second year, instead 
of the third, and the shaving of 
some 300,000 workers from the 
total of those newly covered. The 
bill was scheduled for immediate 
action in an executive session of 
the full House Labor Committee. 

Signifying a hot floor fight on 
minimum wag. legislation, House 
Republicans were drafting a sub- 
stitute measure raising the wage to 
only $1.15 and covering only 1.5 
millicn more workers. The GOP 
plan, similar to one which the Re- 
publican-southern Democratic coa- 
lition substituted for a broader 
committee bill in th> 86th Con- 
gress, is being drafted by Rep. 
William Ayres (R-O.). « 

Area Bill Advances 

The minimum wage action came 
amid these other developments: 

@ A Senate Banking subcom- 
mittee neared completion of hear- 
ings on a $389 million area redevel- 
opment bill with testimony -from 
Goldberg, Commerce Sec. Luther 
H. Hodges and Agriculture Sec. 
Orville Freeman. 

@ Pres. Kennedy told his Mar. 
1 press conference that he would 
issue an executive order “in the 
mext few days” to toughen enforce- 


ment of anti-discrimination policies | 
in hiring by the government or its | 
contractors. The President said thé) 
order would “strengthen the em-' 


ployment opportunities, both in and 
out of the government, for all 
Americans.” 


@ A House Agriculture subcom- | 


mittee approved two emergency 
farm bills, bolstering prices on 


corn and feed grain, and Chairman | 
(D-Tex.) forecast | 


W. R. Poage 


floor action on the Administration | # 


proposals the week of Mar. 6. 

In his testimony on minimum 
wage legislation, Biemiller expressed 
labor’s disappointment that the Ad- 
ministration proposal placed no 
ceiling on hours for newly covered 
workers for the first year. Kennedy 
had urged the waiver on hours the 
first year to help business adjust 
to the new law. 

The AFL-CIC spokesman said 
the theory “has no basis in fact,” 
and declared that “the concept of 
an hours ceiling is not to build 
up overtime pay, but to dis- 
courage overtime work.” He 
added that a imitation on hours 
would encourage employers to 
cut their workweek from as much 
as 54 hours and hire more work- 
ers “to fill in the gaps.” 

He disagreed sharply with spokes- 
men for the business community 
who contended that a higher min- 
imum is “inflationary,” and said the 
record of employment improvement 
in the past when the law was im- 
proved proves that these are “base- 
less fears.” 

Joblessness Persists 

Goldberg, testifying on the de- 
pressed areas bill, warned the Bank- 
ing subcommittee headed by Sen. 
A. Willis Robertson (D-Va.) that 
an end to the current recession 
would still leave deep pockets of 
misery in the 76 major and 152 
smaller areas of chronic unemploy- 
ment. 

Hodges spelled out the need for 
action on the bill providing for 
loans to hard-hit communities to 
build facilities that will attract new 
industry and urged that Congress 
adopt the Administration plan of 
putting responsibility for the pro- 
gram under the Commerce Dept. 


Jobless Benefits Slash 
Vetoed in Wyoming 


(Continued from Page 1) 
maximum is $47 but beneficiaries 
may receive up to $6 additional 
in dependent benefits for a total 
of $53. 

The Republican-supported bill 
would have repealed the percentage 
formula, reduced the present max- 
imum including dependents’ al- 
lowances to $47, Yeduced benefits 
to workers leaving the state to 
search for employment by 25 per- 
cent, doubled the disqualification 
penalty to six weeks and cancelled 
six weeks from the duration of ben- 
efits for unemployed persons who 
were not actually laid off from their 


last jobs. 
‘Impossible’ 
The governor, in vetoing the bill, 
commented on the profusion of 
amendments made by the legisla- 


ture which he said would make the 
program “impossible to adminis- 
ter.” The legislature, he added, 
“seemed confused” and he suggested 
that it might want to study the is- 
sue in greater depth at a future 
session. The 1961 legislature ad- 
journed shortly after passing the 
bill. 

At the same time, Gage vetoed 


another union-opposed bill which 
would have removed the state la- 
bor commissioner from the Wyo- 
ming Employment Security Com- 
mission. 

State AFL-CIO Pres. Paul Shafto 
described the legislative session as 
“greatly disappointing” to labor. He 
was sharply critical of the refusal 
of the GOP leaders to permit min- 
imum wage iegislation to reach the 


floor of the House or the Senate, 


from Pres. John F. Kennedy. 


15TH MILLION PERSON to receive ‘esis benefits under social security systea, Anthony 
Oeding, a member of the Machinists from Florissanc, Mo., receives congratulations at White Hou 


Accompanying him are Mrs. Oeding and Health, Education # 
Welfare Sec. Abraham A. Ribicoff. ’ 


Machinist Is 
15th Million 


Beneficiary 


A retired member of the Ma- 
chinists—whose career in the air- 
craft industry spanned the era from 
the days of “baling wire and hope” 
to the space age—has become the 
15 millionth recipient of benefits 
under the social security system. 

Anthony A. Oeding, who retired 
as a model builder for the Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft Corp. in St. Louis, 
Mo., after 34 years in the aircraft 
industry, was honored by Pres. 
John F. Kennedy and Health, Edu- 
cation & Welfare Sec. Abraham A. 
Ribicoff at specigi White House 
ceremonies. 

Oeding joined the IAM in 
1933. Six years earlier—in May 
1927, the same month that 
Charles A, Lindbergh made his 
historic trans-Atlantic solo flight 
—Ocding started work for the 
Curtiss-Wright Co., manufactur- 
ers of Lindbergh's “Spirit of St. 
Louis.” 

He was foreman of the Curtiss- 
Wright model shop during World 
War II and when the St. Louis plant 
closed in 1945 he went to work 
for McDonnell, the firm which is 
building capsules for the explora- 
tion of space. 

Ocding, who makes his home 
with his wife in suburban Fioris- 
sant, Mo., will receive a union- 
won pension of $70 a month in 
addition to his social security 
benefit check of $120. Mrs. 
Ocding will become entitled to 
a wife's benefits when she reaches 
the age of 62, 


‘Business W eek’ Still 
Favors Health Plan 


Labor Urges Fresh Push 
To Enact Health Care | 


Bal Harbour, Fla.—“Renewed efforts” by all affiliates of 
trade union movement and “liberal organizations throughout 
country” are needed to assure congressional passage this year 
legislation providing health care for the aged under social secur 
financing, the AFL-CIO Executive Council has declared. 


The council said that the Ander- 
son-King Dill, backed by the Ken- 
nedy Administration, “provides the 
framework for a sound, construc- 
tive program” that would aid 14.2 
million senior citizens now receiving 
retirement benefits through the so- 
cial security and railroad retirement 
systems. 


Removal of Fees Urged... 
The federation’s top governing 
body, however, recommended 
changes in the Administration plan 
to eliminate the deductible charges 
under which beneficiaries would be 
required to pay the ‘first $10 of 
hospital costs a day during the first 
nine days in the hospital, and which 
would force the elderly to pay the 
first $20 of outpatient clinic di- 
agnostic services. 


“The aged citizens of the na- 
tion should not have to make 
such heavy initial payments them- 
selves,” the council said. “The ad- 
ditional cost can be met either 
through a later step-up of contri- 
butions or a long overdue in- 
crease in the wage-base ceiling.” 

The bill introduced by Sen. Clin- 
ton P. Anderson (D-N. M.) and 
Rep. Cecil R. King €(D-Calif.) would 
provide up to 90 days of hospital 
care, 180 days of nursing home 
service plus community visiting 
nurse service. The AFL-CIO hailed 
the bill’s intention to “encourage 
the use of alternative forms of 
care.” 

The council charged that despite 
the fact that Kennedy put forward 
only a “modest proposal,” the 
American Medical Association “and 
its satellites have once again raised 
the false flag of ‘socialized medi- 
cine,’” and declared that “the poli- 
tically minded members of the med- 
ical hierarchy are fighting human 
progress.” 

Javits Effort Deplored 

The AFL-CIO leaders expressed 
regrets that the commercial insur- 
ance industry had joined the AMA 
leaders in opposition to an adequate 
health bill, and said they “deplored 
the continued efforts by Sen. Jacob 
K. Javits (R-N. Y.) and others of 
his party in support of essentially 
the same unworkable federal-state 
approach which Congress so de- 
cisively defeated last year.” 

The Javits proposal, the coun- 
cil said, “depends on appropri- 
ations from general revenues, 


bases benefits on an income test, 


and diverts federal funds to ¢ 
profits of commercial 
com 43 3 
The statement declared that the 
is a “ground swell” of public opi 
ion in support of using the som 
security system for financing heal 
benefits for the aged. The maa 
recent demonstration of this @@ 
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mand, the council said, was § 

“overwhelming support” given 
approach by the recent White He 
Conference on the Aging, 


House Votes 
Extension of : 


Jobless Pay 


(Continued from Page 1) 4 
stituted a two-year hike in Gm 
payroll tax from 3.1 to 3.5 vem 
cent, with all of the added remy 
enue scheduled to be channel 
to the federal government. THE 
will raise the federal share Gy 
payroll taxes from four-ienths 
eight-tenths of 1 percent, 

Despite the committee's re 
to go. along with the permanent Sy 
crease in the tax base, the Hom 
passed measure adheres to the A 
ministration’s basic principle @ 
the cost of the TUC progam 
should be borne by all empl 
Normal benefits are financed 
of the taxes paid to each stateg 
the employers in that state. 

In calling for an across-the-baay 
system of. financing TUC, La 
Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg told ‘| 
Ways & Means Committee 3m 
“since no state is a self-contaly 
economic unit, We saould notm@ 
pect a state to carry alone 


crushing burden of long-durall™ 
unemploymeat.” 4 
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